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LIBERTY 


Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof. 











Lev. 25:70. 
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Editorial 


THE increasing demand for religious 
legislation is a summons to all lovers of 
religious liberty to continue a campaign 
of education concerning the principles 
involved in making religion a matter of 
legal enactment, and the results which 
will follow the establishment of religious 
observances by law. 

sciiilleielltiicsctaiads 


REuicious liberty does not depend 
upon the will of the majority, but is the 
inalienable right of the individual. Gov- 
ernment can not bestow it, and any at- 
tempt on the part of government to cur- 
tail it is a usurpation of power and a 
violation of the divine principles upon 
which civil government was established. 
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WHEN the rights of the minority in 
religious matters are defined, there are 
some who are ready to cry out zealously 
in behalf of “the inalienable rights of 
the majority.” The majority has no 
right of any sort to oppress the minority 
in things religious. The conscience of the 
individual can be rightfully opposed to 
the demand of any number of persons 
when a religious conviction is at issue; 
provided, of course, that no one can plead 
conscientious conviction as a basis for 
interfering with the civil rights of others. 


A Christian Plattorm 


As Christians who desire the pros- 
perity of both the church and the state, 
we advocate a complete separation of 
the two. : 

We believe that civil government was 
ordained by divine authority, just as 
was the church; but we maintain that 
a separate sphere was assigned to each 
one, and that the functions of each are 
wholly distinct from the other. ; 

It is not within the province of the 
state either to define or to enforce relig- 
ious dogmas or duties. Neither is it 
the legitimate work of the church to 
enact civil laws or to prescribe to the 
civil power the laws which it should 
enact. 

In its sphere the church deals with 
the relations which exist between man 
and God; in its sphere the state deals 
with the relations between man and 
man, between citizens. 

The church teaches conformity to the 
law of God interpreted in its application 
to man’s spiritual need; the state enacts 
and enforces laws which pertain to 


man’s temporal welfare, protecting each 
citizen in the exercise of his rights. 

To unite church and state, or in any 
way to confuse these two spheres, will 
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be contrary to the divine plan of gov- 
ernment, and will be an injury to both 
the church and the state. 

We therefore oppose the first step 
toward such a union, not because we 
are opposed to religion, but because we 
believe in the divine principle enun- 
ciated by the Author of our religion: 
“Render to Cesar the things that are 
Czsar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s.” 





A Congressman’s View Reviewed 


THE effort to secure the passage by 
the Sixtieth Congress of a Sunday law 
for the District of Columbia called out 
written protests from many diffcrent 
quarters. Citizens of many States wrote 
letters to their congressmen asking them 
not to vote for the passage of such a 
bill, on the ground that any Sunday legis- 
lation by Congress, although of a local 
application, would yet have great influ- 
ence in strengthening the sentiment in 
favor of such legislation throughout the 
whole country. 

Some of the replies made to these 
protests show that the writers have not 
given this subject discriminating study, 
and that they do not perceive that the 
vital principles of religious liberty are 
involved even in what purports to be a 
civil measure for the general benefit of 
the community, and especially for the 
relief of certain classes of employees. 
From one such letter, written by a con- 
gressman who was not a member of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
we take this extract: — 


I have to confess that I do not under- 
stand the argument against the passage 
of this bill. The bill as I read it, makes 
no pretense of establishing a religion or 
of prohibiting the free exercise of relig- 
ion. It simply provides for the good of 
man and beast that there shall be one 
day of rest in the week. Georgia has had 
such a law almost if not entirely since 
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it has been a State. There is no body 
that can pass such a law for the District 
of Columbia except Congress, and why 
citizens of Georgia should object to citi- 
zens of the District being required to 
have one day of rest I do not exactly 
understand. Why should not the people 
of the District of Columbia be on the 
same footing as the people of the State 
of Georgia? You are required by law to 
observe Sunday as a day of rest, and why 
should not the people of the District be 
likewise required? I do not understand 
your opposition. 

The bill referred to was the Johnston 
Sunday bill, which has been thoroughly 
analyzed in previous issues of LIBERTY. 
It is modeled after the usual form, ma- 
king all common labor a crime on the 
first day of the week, but with a long 
list of exceptions, and an exemption 
clause in favor of those who “ observe as 
a sabbath any other day in the week than 


Sunday.” 

This writer declares that the bill “ sim- 
ply provides for the good of man and 
beast that there shall be one day of rest 
in the week,” which is one of those half- 
truths which really misrepresents the 
fact. The bill does require “ one day of 
rest in the week,” but specifies that that 
day shall be the first day of the week, or 
Sunday. The advocates of such legisla- 
tion as this are unwilling to accept “ one 
day of rest in the week ” unless that day 
be Sunday. This has been clearly de- 
monstrated in California, where a vigor- 
ous effort has been made to secure a 
Sunday law, although there has been a 
statute in force for many years provi- 
ding one day of rest in seven for the 
working men, without specifying Sun- 
day. This determined purpose that 
Sunday shall be the day of rest indi- 
cates the religious character of the leg- 
islation, which is further shown by the 
activity of a large number of religious 
organizations in behalf of the measure. 
The inquiries made at the close of the 
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letter are certainly interesting if not con- 

vincing. They may be paraphrased thus: 
The religious liberty of the citizens of 
Georgia has been outraged by a dras- 
tic law compelling them to observe Sun- 
day under severe pains and penalties; 
what reason therefore can possibly be 
given why the citizens of the District of 
Columbia should not be deprived of their 
religious liberty in the same way? Does 
not one bad law justify another? 
When the citizens of any portion of the 
country protest against a yoke of bond- 
age being placed upon them, is it not 
sufficient to reply that other citizens are 
already wearing the same yoke? 

We would like to impress upon the 
minds of all men, especially legislators, 
some simple principles which appear to 
be too little understood. All Sunday leg- 
islation is religious legislation. It is im- 
possible to compel the observance of 
Sunday without infringing upon the re- 
ligious liberty of every citizen, even of 
those who desire to observe Sunday as a 
sabbath. The effort to secure laws ma- 
king labor on Sunday a crime, rests in 
the last analysis upon a regard for Sun- 
day as a religious institution, and is an 
attempt to compel all persons to recog- 
nize the supposedly religious character of 
the day. All legislation purporting to be 
in the interests of the working men which 
requires cessation of labor on the first 
day of the week under pains and penal- 
ties, is in effect legislation in behalf of 
a religious institution, and is an infringe- 
ment upon religious liberty. Apart from 
religious considerations, there is no rea- 
son for requiring men to cease from la- 
bor on Sunday more than on any other 
day of the week. 

If all congressmen would recognize 
these fundamental facts, they would 
never pass a bill requiring any one to 
treat Sunday as a sacred day, or to 
recognize it as a sabbath. They would 
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leave every man free to regulate his 
own conduct on Sunday so long as he 
committed no uncivil act. 





Some Questions Answered 


A BILL was recently introduced into the 
legislature of one of the New England 
States amending the existing game laws 
by such a change as involved the recog- 
nition of Sunday as a religious institu- 
tion. A public hearing was granted on 
this bill, at which arguments were made 
both for and against the proposed legis- 
lation. During the progress of the hear- 
ing, one speaker who made a strong pro- 
test against the bill was asked a large 
number of questions by members of the 
committee. As a good proportion of 
these questions deal with general prin- 
ciples, and represent to a considerable 
extent the inquiries which are often made 
on such an occasion, we have thought 
that the interests of religious liberty 
might be well served by answering these 
questions in the columns of this maga- 
zine. 

Question Would you favor some 
other day? 

Answer.—We are opposed to any leg- 
islation which makes a distinction be- 
tween the days of the week on religious 
grounds. While we believe that the sev- 
enth day is the Sabbath, and that there 
is no Biblical authority for observing any 
other day, yet the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state, for which we 
stand, would just as clearly prohibit the 
state from enacting any legislation com- 
pelling the observance of the seventh day 
of the week as of the first day of the 

week. We are therefore not in favor of 
any legislation which would compel any 
one to observe any day of the week. We 
give our hearty support to such legisla- 
tion as requires all citizens to be civil on 
every day of the week, but this does not 
require a law which makes it a crime to 

















do on one day of the week what is freely 
permitted on other days. 

Q.— Do you claim that the legislature 
has no right to compel you to rest on any 
day? 

A.— The legislature has authority in 
civil matters, but no authority whatever 
concerning matters of religion. The ob- 
servance of any day as a sabbath is a 
religious act, a matter wholly between 
man and God, with which civil govern- 
ment can of right have nothing whatever 
to do. 

Q.— Do you believe in no law at all 
in behalf of Sunday observance? 

A.— The principles already laid down 
furnish an answer to this question. The 
observance of any day as a sabbath is a 
matter wholly outside the-sphere of civil 
government. Every Sunday law is an 
infringement of the rights of conscience. 
Even those who choose to observe Sun- 
day as a sabbath ought not to be placed 
under the compulsion of law. “ Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 


Q.— Do you not believe the majority 
ought to rule? 


A.— We stand for the majority rule 
in civil affairs, and for the inalienable 
right of the individual in religious mat- 
ters. If one man out of a thousand has 
a clear conviction as to his own religious 
duty, the other nine hundred and ninety- 
nine have not the least right to compel 
him to adopt their views and to follow 
their practise. It must, however, be in- 
sisted that no one has a right to do an 
uncivil act on the ground of religious 
conviction. When one sets up a claim of 
religious conviction as a justification for 
theft, murder, or polygamy, he mixes 
things religious with things civil, and has 
no just ground for his plea. The con- 
science of the individual is supreme in 
religious matters. The law enacted by 
the majority is supreme in civil matters 
when it does not contravene the natural 
and inalienable rights of man. 
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Q.— Do you not believe that improper 
conduct on Sunday ought to be punished? 

A.— Improper conduct on any day of 
the week ought to be punished, but con- 
duct that is proper on the other days of 
the week is proper on Sunday, so far as 
civil government has jurisdiction. Civil 
government has no right to make an act 
a crime because committed on Sunday. 

Q.— Do you not believe that the courts 
have the province to define what a crime 
is? 

A.— A crime is an offense against civil 
society, and should not be confounded 
with sin, which is the transgression of 
God’s law as such. No body of men has 
a right to treat crime and sin as synony- 
mous, and to inflict penalties upon those 
who transgress God’s law. ‘ Who art 
thou that judgest another man’s servant? 
to his own master he standeth or falleth.”’ 

Q.— Would not an exemption clause 
meet your desires? 

A.— Where there is a Sunday law 
without an exemption clause, the grant- 
ing of an exemption is toleration, and is 
a step toward liberty. Where there is no 
Sunday law, the enactment of a Sunday 
law, even with an exemption clause, is a 
violation of religious liberty, and is a 
step toward intolerance. The insertion 
of an exemption clause in a law which 
violates the principles of religious liberty 
does not justify the law, even though it 
makes its enforcement less oppressive. 
An exemption clause does not therefore 
satisfy those who seek religious liberty 
not only for themselves but for all men. 

Q.— Are you aware of the fact that 
far more stringent laws are already on 
the statute-books? Why then do you 
argue against a milder form of law? 

A.— A greater wrong does not justify 
a lesser one. The fact that there are bad 
laws upon the statute-books is not a suffi- 
cient reason for enacting more of them. 
Legislators should be more ready to re- 
move from the statute-books laws which 














are wrong in principle and oppressive in 
application, than to enact more laws of 
the same kind. 

Q.— Do you not believe in obeying ex- 
isting laws? 

A.— Every Christian citizen will loy- 
ally obey the laws of the state so long 
as they deal with subjects within the 
sphere of civil government, even though 
they may seem unjust and oppressive, but 
human law which requires one to disobey 
God’s law is an encroachment upon the 
rights of conscience, a flagrant usurpa- 
tion of power, and may properly be dis- 
regarded. The testimony of history jus- 
tifies this view. The three Hebrew 
worthies refusing to bow down to Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s image, Daniel making his 
prayer to his God contrary to the law of 
the Medes and Persians, Jesus and his 
disciples preaching a new religion con- 
trary to Roman law, and the martyrs of 
all ages, declare with united voices that 
“We ought to obey God rather than 
men.” 

Q.— Do you believe in the ten com- 
mandments ? 

A.— Yes; but the ten commandments 
constitute the law of God, and are not 
to be enforced as such by legislation. 

Q.— Do you believe that it is proper to 
legislate upon stealing? 

A.— Stealing is an offense against civil 
society, a disregard of the rights of prop- 
erty, and is therefore a proper subject 
for legislation; but stealing should be 
punished as a crime and not as a trans- 
gression of God’s law. 

Q.— Why is it proper to legislate upon 
one commandment, and not upon an- 
other? 

A.— It is not proper to legislate upon 
any one of God’s commandments. No 
legislature has been granted authority to 
represent God in the enforcement of his 
law. 

Q.—Is not stealing a sin against God 
also? 
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A.— Yes; but civil government was 
not ordained either to define or to punish 
sin. 

Q.— What do you think would be the 
moral effect upon the community if all 
the Sunday laws should be abolished? 

A.— The morals of the community are 
not primarily the concern of civil govern- 
ment. It is the duty of the state to pro- 
tect every citizen in the enjoyment of his 
rights, but it is not within its province to 
attempt to regulate the conduct of its 
citizens — only so far as is necessary to 
prevent one from encroaching upon the 
equal rights of others. God has ordained 
other agencies to minister to the morals 
of the people, and the state can not un- 
dertake this work without passing beyond 
its legitimate sphere. The fact that the 
State of California has had no Sunday 
law for many years, and yet maintains 
as high a standard of morals as other 
States, is a sufficient answer to this ques- 
tion. 


se 





Cardinal Gibbons’s Views on 
Church and State 


PLAUSIBLE in its statements and gen- 
erally dignified in tone, is the article by 
Cardinal Gibbons entitled “ The Church 
and the Republic,” in The North Amer- 
ican Review for March. In view of 
Cardinal Gibbons’s position as head of 
the Roman Catholic Church in America, 
it is fitting that some attention should be 
paid to his utterances, which represent 
the Catholic position on the proper rela- 
tion between church and state. 

Referring to the general attitude of 
Roman Catholics toward the American 
form of government, Cardinal Gibbons 
states the case thus: — 


They prefer its form of government 
before any other. They admire its in- 
stitutions and the spirit of its laws. They 
accept the Constitution without reserve, 
with no desire, as Catholics, to see it 
changed in any feature. They can with 


a clear conscience swear to uphold it. 















. . . The separation of church and state 
in this country seems to them the natural, 
inevitable, and best conceivable plan, the 
one that would work best among us for 
the good both of religion and of the 
state. 

In marked contrast with these affirma- 
tions of the cardinal was the view taken 
by Pope Leo XIII, who touched upon 
this same question in his encyclical of 
Jan. 6, 1895, to the hierarchy in Amer- 
ica. After referring to the general con- 
ditions in this country as being such that 
the church “ is free to live and act with- 
out hindrance,” he deplored the separa- 
tion between church and state in these 
words : — 


Yet, though all this is true, it would 
be very erroneous to draw the conclusion 
that in America is to be sought a type of 
the most desirable status of the church, 
or that it would be universally lawful or 
expedient for state and church to be, as 
in America, dissevered and divorced. 
The fact that Catholicity with you is in 
good condition, nay, is even enjoying a 
prosperous growth, is by all means to be 
attributed to the fecundity with which 
God has endowed his church, in virtue of 
which, unless men or circumstances inter- 
fere, she spontaneously expands and 
propagates herself. But she would bring 
forth more abundant fruits if, in addition 
to liberty, she enjoyed the favor of the 
laws and the patronage of the public au- 
thority. 

This estimate of the advantages which 
would accrue to the Roman Catholic 
Church if there were in this country a 
union between that church and the state 
is in perfect harmony with the principles 
laid down by the same Roman pontiff 
in his encyclical of Nov. 7, 1885: — 


Every Catholic should rigidly adhere 
to the teachings of the Roman pontiff, 
especially in the matter of modern lib- 
erty, which, already, under the semblance 
of honesty of purpose, leads to destruc- 
tion. We exhort all Catholics to devote 
careful attention to public matters, and 
to take part in all municipal affairs and 
elections, and all public services, meet- 
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ings, and gatherings. All Catholics must 
make themselves felt as active elements 
in daily political life in countries where 
they live. All Catholics should exert 
their power to cause the constitutions of 
states to be modeled on the principles 
of the true church. 

It is certain that the Constitution of 
the United States is not modeled on the 
principles of the papacy. It is, therefore, 
certain that the position taken by Car- 
dinal Gibbons concerning the American 
Constitution is squarely contradictory, 
not merely to the utterances of many rep- 
resentative Roman Catholics, but to the 
authoritative instruction of the head of 
the church speaking ex cathedra. We 
leave the reader to decide which repre- 
sentative of the church presents the true 
principles of the papacy. 

Distinction but not Separation 


In discussing the proper relation be- 
tween church and state, Cardinal Gibbons 
declares that “the distinction between 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers is very 
firmly established in Catholic teaching,” 
and states the position of the church 
thus : — 

The church, then, holds that the civil 
government has divine authority, just as 
has the ecclesiastical; that the limits of 
each are fixed by the nature of its pur- 
pose ; that within these limits each power 
is supreme; consequently, that the church 
can not intermeddle in affairs purely civil, 
nor the state in affairs purely ecclesiasti- 
cal; and that members of the church are 
bound to obey the state, within its own 
domain, in all things that do not contra- 
vene the moral law. 


It should be noted that Cardinal Gib- 
bons does not speak of the separation 
between the civil and the ecclesiastical, 
but of “the distinction,” and there is 
much significance in this fact. Another 
Catholic writer, “ Very Rev. D. I. Mc- 
Dermott,” of Philadelphia, throws light 
upon the matter in these words: — 

In advocating a moral union of church 
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and state, the popes teach that state and 
church are distinct and supreme, each in 
its order ; but that they are not separated ; 
that they are united, just as body and 
soul, though distinct, are united. 


It thus appears that Roman Catholic 
writers can dwell eloquently upon the 
distinction between church and state, and 
can declare 
that each one 
is supreme in 
its sphere, and 
at the same 
time can con- 
sistently be- 
lieve in the 
union of 
church and 
state. This 
view of the 
subject dates 
from the wri- 
tings of 
Thomas Aqui- 
nas, whose 
illustration of 
the proper re- 
lation between 
the two pow- 
ers has _ been 
perpetuated in 
later wri- 
tings: — 

Human gov- 
ernment is de- 
rived from di- 
vine, and 
should imitate 
it... . For the 
temporal power is subject to the spir- 
itual as the body to the soul, therefore it 
is not a usurpation of jurisdiction if a 
spiritual prelate intrudes himself into 
temporal affairs. 

To the same effect is the utterance 
made in March, 1897, by Mgr. Schroeder, 
then Professor of Dogmatic Theology in 
the Roman Catholic University in Wash- 
ington, who strongly condemned the 
tendency toward liberalism : — 





HIS EMINENCE, CARDINAL GIBBONS 


It is the great heresy of the nineteenth 
century — the negation of the supremacy 
of Christ and his church over state and 
society in general. 

Protestant readers, then, should under- 
stand that Cardinal Gibbons is not advo- 
cating the separation of church and state 
as a right principle, but merely that dis- 
tinction 
between the 
two which 
does not for- 
bid such a 
union as ex- 
ists between 
the soul and 
the body. His- 
tory testifies in 
the most em- 
phatic manner 
that this prin- 
ciple of union 
has been advo- 
cated and 
adopted in all 
countries 
where the Ro- 
man Catholics 
were in the 
majority, and 
where such a 
union meant 
the union of 
the Roman 
Catholic relig- 
ion with the 
state. 

Toward the 
close of his article, Cardinal Gibbons 
again states the teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Church upon the question of 
the relation between the church and the 
state: — 

Her doctrine on the subject has been 
this: In a country wholly or predom- 
inantly Catholic, the most desirable rela- 
tion is the friendly union and co-opera- 


tion of church and state, neither power 
sacrificing its liberty and each acknowl- 








edging the other. That this is the ideal 
relation, provided liberty be assured to 
those not of the established church, no 
sensible man can deny. The Catholic 
Church states in form of doctrine what 
all history shows to be inevitable: that 
where the church and the state are prac- 
tically two names for the nation viewed 
as a body of worshipers and as a politi- 
cal entity, it is impossible to prevent an 
intimate union. 

This language is clear, and there is no 
need that any one should misunderstand 
it. It lays down the principle that “ the 
ideal relation ” between church and state 
is that there should be a “ friendly 
union ” between the two “in a country 
wholly or predominantly Catholic.” Of 
course, if this is a true principle and not 
a special plea for the Roman Catholic 
Church, it follows that in every country 
where the membership of any church 
constitutes a majority of the population, 
there should be what the cardinal calls 
a “ friendly union” between that church 
and the state. This being true, we must 
conclude that “the ideal relation” in 
America would be’a union between the 
Protestant religion and the state, inas- 
much as this country is predominantly 
Protestant; but Cardinal Gibbons would 
be the last one to agree to this proposi- 
tion. “ The separation of church and 
state in this country seems to them [him] 
the natural, inevitable, and best conceiv- 
able plan.” This goes to show that the 
doctrine of “ friendly union” between 
church and state is only applicable when 
the church is the Roman Catholic 
Church; and so it again appears that 
Cardinal Gibbons does not believe in the 
separation of church and state as a gen- 
eral principle, but only as a matter of ex- 
pediency when Roman Catholics are in 
the minority. 

In declaring himself in favor of a 
“friendly union” between church and 
state, “in a country wholly or predom- 
inantly Catholic,” with the proviso that 
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“liberty be assured to those not of the 
established church,’ Cardinal Gibbons 
adopts the Roman. Catholic idea of re- 
ligious liberty; namely, liberty granted 
by the will of the majority, rather than 
as the inalienable right of the individual 
which can neither be bestowed nor with- 
held by any other person or combination 
of persons. It is utterly impossible that 
there should be an “ established church,” 
and that the minority should at the same 
time enjoy equal religious rights. They 
may be granted toleration, but this is far 
from liberty. ‘‘Toleration which may 
be withdrawn means disapproval pri- 
marily, and then grudging concession.” 


The Pope and Civil Affairs 


As to the possibilities of political inter- 
ference on the part of the pope in the 
civil affairs of the country, Cardinal Gib- 
bons writes : — 


Suppose, it is said, the pope were to 
issue commands in purely civil matters, 
should not Catholics be bound to yield 
him obedience? The pope will take no 
such act, we know, even though it is not 
a part of Catholic faith that he is infal- 
lible in the exercise of his authority ; but 
were he to do so, he would stand self- 
condemned, a transgressor of the law he 
himself promulgates. 


Passing by the almost innumerable in- 
stances recorded in history in which the 
pope, or some representative of his, has 
attempted to direct in civil affairs or to 
control the votes of Catholic citizens, we 
call attention to the following despatch 
from Rome, dated March 7, which pre- 
sents an interesting feature of the elec- 
tion then held in Italy: — 


One of the leading features of the con- 
test was the suspension of the “ non- 
expedit”’ for the first time since 1870, 
thus bringing many Catholics into the 
lists against the anticlericals. The pope, 
who ordered the removal of the “ non- 
expedit” from seventy-two  constitu- 
encies, including, three in Rome, took a 
lively interest in the fight and scru- 
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tinized with great eagerness the returns 
telegraphed to the Vatican. Catholics 
everywhere were directed to support the 
monarchist candidates against the anti- 
clericals. 

For thirty-nine years Roman Catholics 
in Italy have been forbidden to take any 
part in elections, on the ground that it 
would justify the state in depriving the 
pope of his temporal power; but now 
that it seems expedient to the present 
pope to remove this embargo, he does it; 
but as an essential part of this action he 
directs Roman Catholics how they shall 
exercise the privilege which he grants to 
them. Could there be any plainer case of 
the interference of the pope in civil af- 
fairs? and this is not in medieval times, 
but in the year of our Lord 1909. Can 
any one doubt that if it seemed expe- 
dient to the pope to do so, he would 
direct American Catholics how they 
should cast their votes? We leave to 
Cardinal Gibbons the difficult task of 
harmonizing his statement with this latest 
fact of history. 

The True Papal Doctrine 

In his article Cardinal Gibbons has 
expressed in his own language what 
he declares to be the doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church concerning the 
relation between church and state, and 
has made certain quotations (without 
giving definite references to original 
documents) from the writings of Pope 
Leo XIII and Pope Pius IX. Cardinal 
Gibbons, however, does not quote from 
the celebrated bull of Pope Boniface 
VIII, Unam Sanctam, issued in 1302, 
which still stands as an authoritative 
statement of the Roman Catholic 
Church as to the true relation between 
the church and the temporal power. As 
being altogether pertinent to the dis- 
cussion, we quote the following para- 
graph: — 

Either sword is in the power -of the 
church, that is to say, the spiritual and 
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the material. The former is to be used 
by the church, but the latter for the 
church. The one in the hand of the 
priest, the other in the hands of kings 
and soldiers, but at the will and pleas- 
ure of the priest. It is right that the 
temporal sword and authority be sub- 
ject to the spiritual power. Moreover, 
we declare, say, define, and pronounce 
that every human being should be sub- 
ject to the Roman pontiff, to be an ar- 
ticle of necessary faith. 

Cardinal Gibbons may be expressing 
his own individual view, and possibly 
that of some American Catholics, when 
he attempts so to interpret the doctrine 
of his church that it shall appear to 
approve of the separation of church 
and state, but in doing this he is cer- 
tainly giving an entirely new meaning 
to the ex-cathedra utterances of infal- 
lible popes. This savors of that 
“ Americanism ” which Pope Leo XIII, 
in his letter to Cardinal Gibbons, dated 
Jan. 22, 1899. condemned in these 
words : — 

It is manifest, beloved son, that we 
are not able to give approval to those 
views. which, in their collective sense, 
are called by some “ Americanism.” 
For it would give rise to the suspicion 
that there are among you some who 
conceive and would have the church in 
America to be different from what it 
is in the rest of the world. 

In presenting the views of Leo XIII, 
Cardinal Gibbons ought not to forget 
the letter to himself from the same 
pope which speaks so strongly against 
any departure from, or any new inter- 
pretation of, the teachings of the church 
which have once been clearly stated. 


France and America 


It may not be out of place in this 
connection to call attention to an inter- 
view with Cardinal Gibbons published 
in the Baltimore Sun of Dec. 14, 1906, 
in which he made this statement : — 


If the separation of church and state 
in France meant just what it means in 
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the United States, there would have 
been no such hue and cry raised against 
it. Very likely to many it would have 
been by no means undesirable. 

In response to this declaration in 
favor of separation as exemplified in 
this country, Paul Sabatier, a French 
writer, pertinently urged : — 

Let American Catholics who boast so 
highly of their separation read simply 
the bull /’’ehementer. Therein they will 
see that separation is absolutely con- 
demned. If, then, the holy see supports 
it in America, it is a toleration entirely 
forced upon it, and merely provisional. 

Unprejudiced readers of the bull 
of Boniface VIII, Unam Sanctam, and 
the encyclicals and syllabus of Pope 
Pius IX, will be forced to the conclu- 
sion that Sabatier is correct, and that 
Cardinal Gibbons can not be in har- 
mony with the authoritative doctrines 
of his own church while appearing to 
advocate the separation of church and 


state. 
Conclusions 


From the testimony submitted in this 
article we feel warranted in drawing 
these conclusions: In expressing his sat- 
isfaction with the Constitution, Cardinal 
Gibbons is quite out of harmony with the 
utterances of so noted a head of the 
church as Pope Leo XIII. Cardinal 
Gibbons does not believe in the separation 
of church and state as a right principle 
which should control the relation of these 
two powers, but, on the other hand, be- 
lieves in a “ friendly union” when the 
majority of the citizens of any country 
are communicants of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Cardinal Gibbons confounds 
religious liberty with toleration. Car- 
dinal Gibbons declares that the pope 
would issue no commands in purely civil 
matters, while the last election in Italy 
has furnished the latest instance of such 
interference. We are therefore con- 
strained to say that in his article “ The 
Church and the Republic ” Cardinal Gib- 


bons does not advocate the truly Chris- 
tian and the truly American principle of 
the separation of church and state, and, 
on the other hand, advocates a practise 
which the founders of this government, 
in view of the warning furnished by 
other nations, intended explicitly to pro- 
hibit. 


Washington’s Letter on Liberty 
of Conscience 


It was indeed most fitting that the 
Declaration of Independence should be 
first printed on the press owned by a 
people who were the truest exponents 

of religious liberty in 

§ America at that time — 
@ the Seventh-day Baptists, 
Oe who then, and 

have always 

till the present 

e time, protested 


against in- 
AN OLD PRESS 8 , the i 


The Declaration of Inde- terference of 
pendence was printed on this the civil mag- 


oil istrate in mat- 
ters of religion. As civil liberty is robbed 
of its real significance where religious 
liberty is denied, they stood for the prin- 
ciple of liberty in both regards. When 
the new American government had been 
established, the Seventh-day Baptists, 
fearing that their observance of the 
seventh-day Sabbath might make them 
the victims of persecution, and that their 
religious liberties might thus be swept 
away, addressed a letter to President 
George Washington. His reply, which 
follows, is still preserved in the orig- 
inal at Ephrata, Pa.: — 

If I had had the least idea of any diffi- 
culty resulting from the Constitution 
adopted by the convention of which I 
had the honor to be president when it 
was formed, so as to endanger the rights 
of any religious denomination, then I 


never should have attached my name to 
that instrument. If I had any idea that 
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the general government was so admin- 
istered that the liberty of conscience was 
-endangered, I pray you be assured that 
no man would be more willing than my- 
self to revise and alter that part of it, so 
as to avoid all religious persecution. You 
can, without any doubt, remember that I 
have often expressed as my opinion, that 
every man who conducts himself as a 
good citizen is accountable alone to God 
for his religious faith, and should be 
protected in worshiping God according 
to the dictates of his conscience. 

It was not long after this, and no 
doubt due to the direct personal influence 
of President Washington, that the first 
amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted, taking from the general gov- 
ernment the power to legislate upon re- 
ligious questions. 





~~ 


A Good Record Maintained 


THE Sixtieth Congress closed without 
passing any one of the several Sunday 
bills which had been introduced. The 
principal effort to secure such legisla- 


tion was made in behalf of the Johnston 
bill, providing for the “proper observ- 
ance of Sunday as a day of rest in the 
District of Columbia.” An extended re- 
port of the public hearing on this bill 
before the House Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is printed in another 
part of this issue. This bill was passed 
by the Senate during the first session of 
this Congress, but was not reported to 
the House. 

For quite a period of years persistent 
efforts have been made in every Congress 
to secure from the national legislature 
some legal recognition of Sunday as the 
Christian sabbath ; but thus far that body 
has refused to reverse the decision made 
fourscore years ago, that it was no part 
of the duty of the representatives of the 
people to decide a religious controversy 
and to enforce a religious dogma upon 
dissenters. 

While the advocates of religious lib- 


erty may feel gratified at the success 
which has thus far attended their efforts 
to defeat religious legislation, they need 
not flatter themselves that the contest is 
now ended. We may be reasonably sure 
that the determined and long-cherished 
purpose to establish the observance of 
Sunday by national law has not been 
abandoned, even in the face of repeated 
defeat, and it will doubtless be necessary 
to fight the same battle for freedom over 
again during the next Congress. The old 
proverb, “To be forewarned is to be 
forearmed,” is of force in this instance; 
and those who desire to preserve intact 
liberty of conscience, and to prevent the 
encroachments of the civil power upon 
the domain of religion, should by no 
means diminish their activity in the dis- 
semination of right principles. 


The Legal Sunday 


AT the very time when an effort was 
being made to secure from Congress the 
passage of a law requiring rest from 
ordinary labor on Sunday in the District 
of Columbia, a movement was on foot in 
Massachusetts to so modify the present 
Sunday law of that State as to provide 
for one legal rest day in seven, without 
that day necessarily being Sunday. The 
discussion of this question includes some 
statements worthy of note. One is made 
by Dr. Gordon, of the Old South Church 
(Congregational) of Boston: — 

If civilization demands that a man 
work Sunday, he should have some other 
day of rest. Sunday can not be arbi- 
trarily set as that day. 

The second is credited to the pastor of 
the Warren Avenue Baptist Church of 
the same city: — 

We are willing to let men decide for 
themselves whether or not they shall 
have a sabbath day, and how they will 
observe it. 

The third is found in an editorial from 
the Morning Star (Baptist) of Boston :— 
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Either we must invade the field of 
conscientious conviction, and attempt to 
compel the Jew to keep the Christian 
Sunday, which would not be relished if 
it were a case of the Jew trying to com- 
pel Christians to keep the Jewish sab- 
bath, or else we must agree to let each 
party observe his own rest day and work 
on the other six, provided he does not 
disturb anybody’s worship. 

This is a frank statement of the actual 
situation. A law requiring rest on Sun- 
day invades the field of conscientious 
conviction, and indirectly punishes those 
who obey the commandment of God. 
The only defensible course is to leave 
each one free in the choice of a day of 
rest, and to protect all in their right to 
hold a peaceable assembly for public 
worship on any day of the week. 

In its further discussion of the ques- 
tion, the Morning Star makes this in- 
quiry : — 

How will it affect the rest of us to 
put Sunday on a kind of secular level 
with the other six days of the week? 

This question broadly suggests that 
Sunday now depends upon legal enact- 
ment for any superiority over other days 
of the week. If Sunday is a gen- 
uine religious institution supported by 
divine authority, it has no need of the 
support of the state. If it does not rest 
upon divine command, it ought to give 
way to the true Sabbath. In any case, 
there can be no justification of legisla- 
tion in its behalf. 





The Relation Between the Church 


and the State 

The Roman Catholic Doctrine 

ONE direct and valuable result of the 
discussion which has followed Theodore 
Roosevelt’s letter on religious liberty is 
that it has called forth from several rep- 
resentatives of the Roman Catholic 
Church a clear statement of their posi- 
tion on the union of church and state. 
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In the effort to parry the effect of quo- 
tations made by Protestants from official 
utterances of the popes who have un- 
qualifiedly condemned the separation of 
church and state, it has been claimed 
that these declarations were applicable to 
Catholic countries in the Old World, but 
that the position of the church in Amer- 
ica, a Protestant country, was quite dif- 
ferent. It is therefore of interest to 
read the statements of representative Ro- 
man Catholic teachers who set forth 
their interpretation of papal bulls and 
define the position of American Cath- 
olics upon the question of the separation 
of church and state. 
The Syllabus Explained 

Our first quotation is from a sermon 
delivered at Philadelphia by Rev. David 
Hillhouse Buel, S. J., who declared: — 

The Catholic Church has _ always 
taught that religious liberty, freedom of 
conscience, and freedom of worship 
should be allowed to the sincere and 
honest of every persuasion, whether Jew 
or Chinese. But she has also taught 
that the rebel Catholic, who knew the 
truth and rejected it, the man of bad 
will who acted against his conscience, 
should be forbidden religious liberty, 
freedom to worship as he pleased, or say 
what he pleased, to write or to print 
what he pleased. This is the meaning of 
the seventy-ninth proposition condemned 
in the syllabus of Pope Pius IX. 

This statement certainly reveals a 
unique conception of what constitutes 
religious liberty. Those who are “ sin- 
cere and honest” should be allowed 
“ freedom of conscience and freedom of 
worship,” but the liberty of “the man 
of bad will” should be restrained. In 
the application of these principles there 
must of course be some authority who 
shall determine whether a man is “ sin- 
cere and honest,” or whether he is a man 
“of bad will; ” and although it is not so 
stated in this paragraph, the history of 
the Roman Catholic Church proves that 
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that body claims this right. What, then, 

becomes of religious liberty? It is 

granted or withheld at the discretion of 

the church, which is only another way 

of saying that there will be liberty to 

believe and practise Roman Catholicism. 
The Doctrine for America 


Another utterance of some significance 
is made by Rev. Thomas F. Burke, of 
the Paulist Fathers, who is reported in 
the New York Times as saying: — 

No matter how much the church may 
advocate the union of church and state 
where ideal conditions prevail, no mat- 
ter how much she has insisted upon such 
a union in other lands and in other 
times, she has never advocated a union 
of church and state in America. On 
the contrary, in her principles and in the 
writings of her supreme pontiffs, she has 
ever told the Catholics of America that 
they should give their entire allegiance 
to the Constitution of the country, and, 
if necessary, give their lives in her de- 
fense. With conscientious rectitude, 
therefore, every Catholic does, unequiv- 
ocally, subscribe to the Constitution. 

The real meaning of this explanation 
of the Roman Catholic attitude should 
not escape attention. The church advo- 
cates “the union of church and state 
where ideal conditions prevail,” or in 
other words, where Roman Catholics are 
in the majority; and the reason she has 
never advocated the union of church and 
state in America is because she does not 
have the power to bring about a union 
between the Roman Church and the 
state, and she does not wish to see a 
union between the Protestant church and 
the state. Therefore, according to that 
principle of expediency which has char- 
acterized the history of the papacy, the 
Roman Catholics in this country can 
adopt the principle of the separation of 
church and state with apparent sincerity. 
If, however, they should at some time 
in the future realize their present pur- 
pose to make America Catholic, they 
would at once repudiate the principle 


forced upon them and accepted as a mat- 
ter of expediency, and would advocate 
the true papal principle — the union of 
church and state. Those who are fa- 
miliar with the history of the papacy can 
entertain no doubt that this is a correct 
forecast of the situation. 
“A Moral Union”’ 

More authoritative and more clear than 
either of the declarations already quoted 
is the statement made by “ Very Rev. 
D. I. McDermott,” in a lecture delivered 
in Saint Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, 
Dec. 6, 1908. This lecture, which is a 
reply to the letter of the Lutheran min- 
isters to President Roosevelt, has been 
printed with the approval of the Cath- 
olic censor and Archbishop Ryan. In it 
the teaching of the popes concerning the 
union of church and state is thus inter- 
preted : — 

In advocating a moral union of church 
and state, the popes teach that state and 
church are distinct and supreme, each 
in its order; but that they are not sepa- 
rated; that they are united just as body 
and soul, though distinct, are united; 
that, as the welfare of the body de- 
pends largely upon its subjection to rea- 
son, so the welfare of the state depends 
largely upon following the guidance of 
the church; that, as the uncontrolled ap- 
petites of the body would war against 
the aspirations of the soul, and involve 
both body and soul in destruction, so 
would legislation uncontrolled by the law 
of God, war against the prerogatives of 
the church and inflict injury upon both 
state and church; that as the separation 
of the body from the soul is physical 
death, so the separation of the state 
from the church is moral death. 


Here we have the papal idea of the 
relation between church and state clearly 
defined. With an exhibition of that 
casuistry for which Roman Catholic 
reasoners are noted, this lecturer de- 
clares that the popes regard the state 
and church as “ distinct and supreme, 
each in its order,” while at the same 
time affirming that they are as closely 
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united as body and soul. ‘The illustra- 
tion shows just to what extent the 
church and state are “ distinct” in the 
Catholic mind. 

When the position here taken is ana- 
lyzed, it will appear that the principles 
advocated are in perfect harmony with 
the record of the church as exhibited in 
the history of the papacy. Popes have 
always claimed the right to dictate to 
kings and princes, and have not hesitated 
to hurl their anathemas against those 
who resisted these encroachments upon 
civil liberty. The principle that “ the 
welfare of the state depends largely 
upon following the guidance of the 
church,” when formulated in the light 
of history, means that the state is wholly 
subordinate to the church, and is to be 
administered in harmony with the wishes 
of popes and prelates. 

The Church as Arbiter 

Indeed, the claim is plainly made, in 
this lecture, that one of the purposes 
for which the church was established 
was that she might be a court of final 
appeal in determining the authority of 
the state. We quote again :— 

As Christ certainly foresaw that it 
would perplex men at times to distin- 
guish what belongs to the state from 
what belongs to God, he could not have 
neglected to establish an authority as 
competent as himself, to adjust differ- 
ences, to settle disputes, to hold the bal- 
ance evenly between the citizen and the 
country, in judging all questions of con- 
science. For this purpose, Christ estab- 
lished a church. . . . The church, then, 
no more than Christ, was to learn from 
kings, emperors, presidents, or legisla- 
tures what is politically right or wrong, 
whether the laws of men are in viola- 
tion of the laws of God or not. On the 
contrary, they were to learn this from 
the church. 

Comparing now these quotations from 
the utterances of American Catholics 
with the official documents issued by the 
popes, it is clear that the principles 
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maintained are precisely the same, the 

only difference being that in America 

the principles are not applied, for the 

very good reason that Roman Catholics 

are not in control of the affairs of state. 
A Religio-Political Organization 

Another statement of the position of 
the Roman Catholic Church concerning 
the proper relation between the church 
and state is made in a sermon by Rt. 
Rev. James J. Hartley, Roman Cath- 
olic bishop of Columbus, and reported 
in the Ohio State Journal of March 1. 
Some of the utterances in this sermon 
are very similar to those already quoted 
from other representatives of the 
Roman Church, but there are others 
which throw additional light upon the 
Catholic view. Here is one: — 

The church also helps her children, 
by the religious training and education 
that she gives them, to fulfil their duties 
and obligations toward the state. Not 
only that, she is even obliged, when nec- 
essary, to resort to spiritual penalties to 
induce her subjects to perform their 
duties toward the state. 

This shows that the Roman Catholic 
Church claims the right to direct its 
communicants in the discharge of their 
duties as citizens, and that she assumes 
the prerogative of enforcing upon them 
her own interpretation of such duties. 
But any church which adopts this prin- 
ciple is a religio-political organization, 
mingling the ecclesiastical with the po- 
litical in a way to confound the proper 
spheres of the church and the state. 
This idea that it may sometimes be nec- 
essary for the church to come to the res- 
cue of the state is further developed in 
the same address in this way: — 

Where the church and the state have 
common interests at stake, let there be 
an agreement well understood on both 
sides. In the hour of danger let them 
stand together as mother and child. 

In the illustration here used, the papal 
idea of the relation between the church 
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and state is plainly suggested. The state 
is the child of the church, and as such 
is in the last analysis subject to the con- 
trol of the mother. So long as the child 
conducts itself in a way wholly satisfac- 
tory to the mother, there will be no inter- 
ference; but in case there is too much 
spirit of independence, or a tendency to 
reject motherly counsel, wholesome dis- 
cipline may become necessary to prevent 
successful rebellion against maternal 
control. The history of the papacy bears 
abundant testimony that this mother- 
child theory has been the rule of action 
in the relation of the papacy to govern- 
ments. 
As to Persecution 

Toward the close of his address, 
3ishop Hartley makes the following 
statement : — 

The Catholic Church loves liberty too 
dearly to lend herself in any way, how- 
ever remote, to make even the lowliest 
of God’s creatures a slave ‘to tyranny 
or oppression, or the object of any kind 
of persecution. 

We have not the space here to intro- 
duce the manifold proofs from history 
that the Roman Catholic Church has 
been a persecutor of dissenters when 
conditions were such as to make it pos- 
sible, but we will present some plain 
statements recently made in a remark- 
able article in a Roman Catholic paper. 
In its issue of Dec. 24, 1908, the West- 
ern Watchman of St. Louis (Roman 
Catholic) has an_ editorial entitled 
“Afraid We Will Get Them,” from 
which we quote: — 

They [Protestants] know very little 
of the meaning and import of allegiance, 
civil or ecclesiastical; and they do not 
know what Catholics understand by the 
term. They have a very vague and in- 
distinct notion of the union of church 
and state, and are not aware that such 
union exists more or less in every state 
in Christendom. What they really op- 
pose, and what they wish to emphasize 


by their vote, is that they do not want to 
be dragooned into the Catholic Church. 
They fear that if the Catholic Church 
should get the upper hand in this coun- 
try, she might induce the state to sup- 
press all heretical worship, and compel 
all to embrace the Catholic faith. And 
this fear is not irrational, if unfounded. 
The church has persecuted. Only a tyro 
in church history will deny that. The 
Apologists in the days of Roman im- 
perial domination inveighed against per- 
secution, and with Tertullian declared 
that “ it was no part of religion to perse- 
cute religion.” But after the days of Con- 
stantine, and under the reign of that first 
Christian emperor, the attitude of Chris- 
tians underwent a change, and persecu- 
tion of pagans took place in many places 
in the empire. A hundred and fifty 
years after Constantine the Donatists 
were persecuted, and sometimes put to 
death. Against this extreme measure 
St. Augustine raised his voice; but he 
was willing that they should be despoiled 
of their churches and of their goods. 
Protestants were persecuted in France 
and Spain with the full approval of the 
church authorities. We have always de- 
fended the persecution of the Huguenots, 
and the Spanish Inquisition. Wherever 
and whenever there is honest Catholicity, 
there will be a clear distinction drawn 
between truth and error, and Catholicity 
and all forms of heresy. When she 
thinks it good to use physical force, the 
church will use it... . 

But will the Catholic Church give 
bond that she will not persecute at all? 
Will she guarantee absolute freedom and 
equality of all churches and all faiths? 
The Catholic Church gives no bonds for 
her good behavior. She has made mis- 
takes in her policy which she promptly 
corrected as soon as discovered. She has 
countenanced violence when more hu- 
man measures would have been of more 
avail. Her children and her clergy have 
often been carried away by popular pas- 
sion. But she gives no bonds that such 
things shall not occur again. 

This is a frank admission of facts 
which does credit to the honesty, if not 
to the theology, of the Roman Catholic 
editor, and it ought to. bring to their 
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senses some Protestants who claim that 
the Rome of to-day is not the Rome of 
the Middle Ages. 
Conclusion 

In view of these utterances by prom- 
inent Roman Catholics, we are fully war- 
ranted in concluding that if at any time 
the Roman Catholic idea of the relation 
between church and state should become 
dominant in this country, a union of 
church and state would be inevitable. 
The proper way to guard against this 
contingency is to maintain inviolate the 
Christian and American doctrine of the 
entire separation of church and state. 


ae 


An Unwarranted Demand 

A RECENT number of The Union Sig- 
nal contains an article on religion in 
the public schools, by Elizabeth W. 
Greenwood, evangelistic superintendent 
World’s and National W. C. T. U. It 
is a distinct demand for religious teach- 
ing in the public schools. We quote 
some leading paragraphs : — 


When the public school was first es- 
tablished, and for a hundred fifty years 
after, definite religious instruction was 
an important part of its curriculum. To- 
day special religious teaching is often 
banished from the public schools of the 
country. ... 

This change in sentiment has resulted 
from the multiplication of religious sects, 
the so-called appeal to “ fair play,” the 
fear of sectarian training, and the inrush 
of immigrants from every land... . 

Religious and moral teaching is es- 
sential to character. Any system of edu- 
cation which does not inculcate sound 
morality is defective and dangerous to 
the state. The culture of the conscience 
is far more essential to manhood and 
citizenship than the culture of the in- 
tellect. ... 

Our aim is not to teach Protestantism 
or Catholicism; not to unite church and 
state, and plunge into the difficulties of 
England or France, but to make religious 
and moral instruction one of the prime 
factors in our system of popular educa- 
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tion,— to teach every child the basic 
principles of the great religious truths 
which are supported by Protestant and 
Catholic, Jew and Gentile, and by all 
creeds: as, God’s sovereignty; the im- 
mortality of the soul; the brotherhood 
of man; the fact of sin, and its conse- 
quences ; the ten commandments ; sermon 
on the mount; golden rule; lessons of 
psalm and proverb. 

We freely grant that “religious and 
moral teaching is essential to charac- 
ter,” but we affirm that it is not within 
the legitimate province of the state to 
provide such teaching. The genius of 
civil government was ordained of God, 
but it was not the divine purpose that 
civil government should undertake the 
work assigned to the church. 

It will also be apparent at once that 
even the attempt to teach the subjects 
mentioned would lead to conflict and con- 
fusion. There are many professed 
Christians, and their number is increas- 
ing, who do not believe in natural im- 
mortality; there are other professed 
Christians who differ in their view con- 
cerning the ten commandments, some 
claiming that they have been abolished, 
others that they are in full force. The 
whole army of evolutionists deny the 
fact of sin, and claim that the only fall 
was a fall upward. Furthermore, the in- 
fidel has the same rights in the public 
school as the Christian, and his money, 
collected by the authority of the state, 
should not be used to teach a religion 
which he regards as false. The Chris- 
tian method is to leave the teaching of 
religion as a voluntary work, to be done 
by those who believe in it. The teach- 
ing of religion in the public schools is 
impossible apart from a union of religion 
and government, which is the same thing 
as a union of the church and the state. 
It is vain to proclaim the purpose “ not 
to unite church and state,” and at the 
same time demand that which in itself 
requires such a union. 
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On‘'the Wheel of History 


Cc. M. SNOW 


Out of the dark and into the light, 
out of the light into the darkness again, 
is the course of many a movement pic- 
tured in the history of the world. His- 
torians recognize this ebb and flow of 
human experiences, though unable to ac- 
count for the phenomenon. The epoch 
of the rise and decline of genuine relig- 
ious freedom is conformable to the rule 
of this unexplainable repetition in his- 
tory. 

For centuries the world did not know 
the meaning of the term “ religious 
freedom.” It was clearly enunciated by 
the Carpenter of Nazareth; after long 
centuries it appeared in full bloom in 
the Constitution of our nation. Now the 
recessional period seems at hand, and 
the thoughtless multitude is turning the 
back upon it. 

So far from compulsion in religious 
matters, the Author of salvation de- 
clared: “ If any man hear my words, and 
believe not, I judge him not.” But this 
was a doctrine unknown during the 
papal dispensation and during America’s 
colonial period, save to those who 
smarted under the cruel hand of a per- 
secuting hierarchy. 

Jesus Christ found a condition of re- 
ligious intolerance and a united church 
and state, and his teaching was a rebuke 
to it. He was lifted up upon the cross, 
a victim of the intolerance of his times. 
His followers were hunted in every 
country as the legal prey of the intol- 
erant system. A time came when their 
increased numbers made them respected. 
That was the hour of the church’s great 
temptation. The organized body yielded, 
as did Eve in Eden; and the great de- 
ceiver accomplished by stratagem and 
temptation what he could not accomplish 
by open threat and force. He induced 
the church as an organization to deny 
her Lord. She became an oppressor, 
not of the heathen only, but of the true 


followers of the Lord she professed to 
serve, putting them to cruel deaths im 
his name. 

Constantine’s Edict of Milan, grant- 
ing religious freedom to all, was repu- 
diated by his sons in their acts, and the 
church he established relegated it to 
oblivion, so far as her interest in the 
edict’s perpetuation was concerned. For 
fourteen hundred years the principles of 
that edict and the principles laid down 
by Jesus Christ found expression only 
among the scattered flocks of our Lord’s 
fold in the mountains, the deserts, and 
the wilderness. 

The Reformation broke the power of 
the papal church to a large extent; but 
the lessons of intolerance which Luther 
and Calvin had learned in the school of 
the Catholic hierarchy they practised 
upon those who differed with them, when 
they had the power so to do. They left 
the church as they found it, in unholy 
wedlock with the state, and forged new 
fetters to bind the consciences of men. 
This is demonstrated in the persecution 
and death of those who perished with 
their sanction or by their orders. 

In spite of bitter persecution, in spite 
of death itself, there persisted, during 
all that dark time, a little band who 
would not yield their faith at the com- 
mand of an earthly power. They were 
the Paulicians, the Albigenses, the Wal- 
denses, and the Anabaptists. The first 
three named suffered all things at the 
hands of Rome, while the last named 
were the special object of attack by the 
established churches of the Reformation, 
as well as by the Catholic Church. It 
was these Anabaptists who became the 
real apostles of religious freedom for 
both the Old World and the New. Their 
blood flowed like water in Europe be- 
cause they insisted on an unshackled 
conscience. That they were not exter- 
minated in all Europe, as in Germany 
and Switzerland, was due to the cham- 
pioning of their cause by Prince William 
of Orange, 
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In 1647 the Westminster Confession 
of Faith was adopted, which authorized 
officials of the English church-and-state 
system to do all that Rome could have 
asked the state to grant her permission 
to do. In 1689 came the Toleration act 
of William and Mary, which granted 
toleration to Quakers and Protestant dis- 


senters, but left Catholics and anti- 
trinitarians outside the scope of its 
beneficence. But for even this small 


measure of toleration we are indebted 
to the persistent agitation of the Ana- 
baptists, many of whose tracts were 
written in prison. To these people we 
are indebted for the declaration that 
every man’s worship should be in accord- 
ance with “the dictates of his own con- 
science.” Through them the doctrine of 
religious liberty was transferred to 
America, and through their oppressors 
came the opposite principle in super- 
abundance, so that in every colony save 
Rhode Island and Maryland the heavy 
hand of religious oppression was felt. 
Men and women were whipped, fined, 
imprisoned, and executed on the soil of 
the New World for exercising liberty 
to believe the Word of God and practise 
its teachings. The state established the 
church, supported it by general taxation, 
and compelled the people, under pain of 
fines and imprisonments, to attend its 
services and accept its teachings. All 
religious instruction not authorized by 
the established church was put under 
the ban, and all unauthorized teachers 
of the Word were criminals, to be dealt 
with by the state. 

In spite of these forbidding circum- 
stances, the leaven of better things was 
working in all the colonies. Where ex- 
isted a system denying religious freedom 
to all save those of the established 
church, there was to be established a sys- 
tem that would recognize the freedom of 
the soul from the control of the civil 
power. Like the persecutions in the 
time of the apostles, the New England 
persecutions only served to spread the 
doctrine it condemned. The banishment 
of Roger Williams in 1635 planted a 














State which stood for the principles for 
which he was banished. The history of 
all the different colonies where church 
and state were united reads very simi- 
larly in respect to religious intolerance. 
Though the manner of punishment for 
dissenters differed, the institution that 
fostered it was the same, and the church 
that persecuted dissenters in one colony 
had its own members persecuted in an- 
other. In each colony the fact was de- 
monstrated that wherever a church is es- 
tablished by law, conscience is made an 
outlaw. In the midst of such travesties 
on true religion Roger Williams and his 
compatriots were making a “ livelie ex- 
periment,” which is still living, and the 
influence of which will never die. In 
the constitution, or charter, of Rhode 
Island we find the church disestablishe:|. 
the principles of republicanism and the 
equality of man established, and the pro- 
hibition of all religious tests for the 
holding of public office — principles later 
incorporated into the Constitution of the 
United States, but logically lacking in 
the charters and constitutions of all the 
church-and-state colonies. 

The uneasiness of souls in bondage, 
the leaven of a spiritual unrest, the per- 
sistent teachings of such believers as the 
Quakers and Anabaptists, and the inhu- 
man punishments inflicted, were having . 
their effect in all the colonies. The peo- 
ple were drifting away from their op- 
pressive leaders. In New England the 
arrogance of the hierarchy was such that 
it resulted in its own downfall at the 
hand of the king of England, and the 
revocation of the colony’s charter in the 
year 1685. In 1691 a new charter was 
granted to Massachusetts, which guar- 
anteed religious liberty to all “ except 
papists.” But it was not until 1833 that 
church and state were finally separate | 
in that State. 

The same struggle went on in Vir- 
ginia, where Baptists, Quakers, an:| 
Presbyterians felt the heavy hand of the 
established church. Not until 1774, two 
years before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, did light begin to break in Vir- 














ginia. With the dawn of the Revolution 
came better days for the oppressed 
Christians of that commonwealth. The 
same year that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted, the Virginia Con- 
vention adopted its famous Bill of 
Rights, whose sixteenth article declares 
the principle of religious liberty. The 
downfall of British rule in the United 
States was practically coincident with 
the downfall of the established church 
in Virginia. 

The great majority of the State con- 
stitutions, while containing many of the 
grand principles of the national Consti- 
tution, contained also some of the prin- 
ciples of church-and-state union. Some 
seeds of the old order of things were 
left, and are bearing evil fruit to-day. 
The opponents of religious freedom in 
the days of the Constitution’s adoption 
have never lacked successors. An at- 
tempt was made in 1829 to have Con- 
gress committed to a career of religious 
legislation. The effort was brought to 
naught by the masterly defense of Col. 
Richard M. Johnson; but in the year 
1864 the forces opposed to the freedom 
of conscience began an active, systematic 
campaign to re-establish religious thral- 
dom in this country. That organization, 
the National Reform Association, has 
called to its aid the American Sabbath 
Union, the W. C. T. U., the labor unions, 
the Lord’s Day Alliance, the Roman 
Catholic Church, and numerous State 
organizations, to insure the enactment of 
laws for the enforcement of a religious 
ordinance —the Sunday sabbath — the 
first step toward a union of religion 
and the state. These organizations, 
banded together for the accomplishment 
of that purpose, must be looked upon as 
one in spirit, actuated by one motive. 
That motive has been forcefully ex- 
pressed by the prime movers in the un- 
dertaking. It is that religion shall be 


established by law; that the hand of op- 
pression shall be laid upon non-conform- 
ists again as in colonial days. In 1888 
Congress was besieged again by the same 
forces for the same purpose, and found 
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an able champion in Senator Blair, of 
New Hampshire. In 1892 came the 
Supreme Court dictum that “this is a 
Christian nation,” and the forces of ret- 
rogression and soul-thraldom had won 
a victory that meant much for them. 
Since that pronouncement, those forces 
have taken new heart, and redoubled 
their efforts to re-establish a censorship 
over religion in America. 

To assist in the work outlined by the 
instigator of the undertaking — the Na- 
tional Reform Association — the various 
organizations named have pledged them- 
selves. The most forceful and efficient 
ally of that organization is the Catholic 
Church, which sees in this backward 
movement the abandonment of Protes- 
tant principles. That she plans even- 
tually to lead the undertaking is shown 
in the recent declaration of her purpose 
to build here an enduring edifice “ upon 
the ruins of decaying Protestantism.” 

Seeing in such movements as the Na- 
tional Reform Association has inaugu- 
rated an unmistakable evidence of an 
abandonment of Protestant principles, 
and seeing the success of that organiza- 
tion in winning other so-called Protes- 
tant organizations to its standard, the 
Roman Church rightly argues that Prot- 
estantism is no longer a power to be 
dreaded, but a force to be guided; and 
she, the Roman Church, will act as the 
guide. She declared her intention of 
being that guide when she declared that 
“all Catholics should exert their power 
to cause the constitutions of States to 
be modeled on the principles of the true 
church.” 

This __ religio-political | combination, 
which already professes to hold the Con- 
gress of the United States in its hands, 
is even now beginning to come under the 
leadership of Rome. When that combi- 
nation, through its increased power and 
influence, shall have actually accom- 
plished what it now professes to have 
already accomplished, and when Rome 
realizes her purpose to be the leader 
of the combination, as she confidently 
expects to do, it is not difficult to 
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foretell what the character of the na- 
tion and its legislation will be. The ac- 
tivity of the hierarchy in this country 
portends no good for the country; and 
the rapid abandonment of Protestant 
principles by professed Protestants is 
making Rome’s victory easier with every 
new day. If Americans value civil lib- 
erty, if Christians value freedom of con- 
science and of worship, there is no more 
opportune time than now to let the fact 
be known. Religious liberty, without 
which all other liberties are valueless, is 
being attacked in front, flank, and rear 
— yea, even within its own citadel — by 
its professed defenders; and the horrors 
and hypocrisies of medieval and colonial 
days are in a fair way toward repetition 
in this country, so blessed of heaven, so 
forgetful of history. 


i 


Attempted Religious Legislation 
in California 
J. O. CORLISS 





SINcE 1883 no Sunday law has found 
a place among the statutes of California, 
and upon this fact hangs certain history, 
evolved from medieval customs and their 
advocates. Since the repeal of the Sun- 
day law in the year mentioned, no less 
than five distinct efforts have been made 
by ecclesiastical direction to return to 
the statutes the requirement of Sunday 
observance, and five times the people, 
through their representatives in the legis- 
lature, have refused to place themselves 
again at the mercy of narrow-minded 
churchmen, in the matter of a religious 
rest. 

The strongest, because the most per- 
sistent and subtle, has been the attempt 
before the last legislature. For a whole 
year prior to the assembling of that body, 
the Reform Bureau had an agent can- 
vassing the State, creating sentiment in 
favor of a Sunday-rest law, and also 
raising funds in its behalf. In conjunc- 
tion with others, he drew up a bill which 
was supposed to be invulnerable to the 
attack of religious liberty advocates, 





Learning a lesson from the defeat of the 
Sunday bill presented two years before, 
from this one was eliminated every word 
having reference to religion or con- 
science. 

But with all the careful legal verbiage 
employed, the real motive and design of 
the bill could not be concealed. To 
scratch any paragraph it contained was 
to reveal most vicious principles, carry- 
ing the seeds of relentless persecution. 
But the pro- 
ponents, 
though appar- 
ently satisfied 
with the 
crafty word- 
ing of their 
measure, were 
not sure that 
it would 
prove consti- 
tutional 
if passed. So, 
to obviate 
this possible 
discrep- 
ancy, they in- 
troduced an 
amendment to 
the constitu- 
tion, provi- 
ding for the 
legitimate en- 
forcement of 
‘Sunday laws 
of the most 
drastic nature. After a hearing before 
the committee having in charge this 
measure, it was reported back to the 
Assembly with the recommendation that 
“it do not pass.” One dissenting mem- 
ber of the committee, however, made a 
minority report asking favorable con- 
sideration for the bill. 

In the meantime, the committee in 
whose hands the bill for a simple statute 
reposed, gave a hearing, and, to a man, 
saw the religious features of the measure 
hidden beneath its fair exterior. So ob- 
jectionable did the bill appear that the 
committee would not consent even to 
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Who introduced the proposed’ 
religious amendment to the’ 
constitution of California 















review it in executive session, and it 
therefore was permitted to sleep in com- 
mittee without any hope of a resur- 
rection. 

But while these things were transpir- 
ing, petitions against any and all meas- 
ures of the kind, containing more than 
thirty-five thousand signatures, were 
presented in both houses of the legisla- 
ture. This action was reported in all the 
principal 
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sembly had been notified of such inten- 
tion, and so were prepared with a perfect 
storm of noes to vote down any such sub- 
terfuge, by which the constitution might 
finally be made to provide for a law re- 
quiring everybody to rest on some par- 
ticular day of each week. They seemed 
to have discovered the “joker” in the 
amendment offered, which would permit 
the state, in time, to define which one of 
the seven that 





newspapers of 
the State, ac- 
companied 
with favor- 


day should be, 
and on consti- 
tutional] 
grounds. 
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ments. Only 
one daily 
paper, as far 
as the writer 
knows, in- 
dorsed the 
Sunday - rest f ) 
bill. Hil) AGAYWSTS 

When the HY i 4 
amendment 
proposition 
came up for 
consideration 
in the Assem- 
bly, it wa 
learned that 
consider- 
able opposition 
to it had al- 
ready developed. The proponents of 
the measure, fearing to have a vote 
upon it under such conditions, had it 
laid over for the purpose of removing 
what was considered its most objection- 
able features. This done, another post- 
ponement.of one week was secured, for 
time to lobby in its behalf. This was 
done most strenuously, but counter influ- 
ences neutralized all these efforts. It was 
then decided by its friends further to 
amend the bill from the floor, removing 
even the mention of any particular day 
of the week, thus making it provide for 
all laborers to have simply an indefinite 
day in each week for rest. It seemed, 
however, that a large majority of the As- 
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“SHALL THE PEOPLE RULE?” 


So the bill 
was forced to 
roll-call on its 
merits alone, 
with the re- 
sult that it had 
but  twenty- 
four votes in 
its favor, and 
fifty against 
it. Six mem- 
bers were ab- 
sent from the 
chamber when 
the climax 
came, four of 
whom were 
known to be 
decidedly 
against the 
measure. When it is considered that 
fifty-four votes were necessary to win 
the contest, the result must have been 
somewhat of a discomfiture to its ad- 
vocates. 

One thing, however, which contrib- 
uted to so pronounced a defeat was the 
fact that, notwithstanding the Reform 
Bureau agent and his colleagues had 
stoutly maintained that these Sunday 
measures were in no way religious, but 
were soleiy in the interest of defenseless 
day laborers, when the assemblyman who 
fathered both the bill and the amend- 
ment, spoke in favor of the passage of 
the amendment, he said it was wholly 
religious, and should be passed in honor 
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of the commandment which requires all 
to “remember the Sabbath day, to keep 
it holy.” This admission was so startling 
as to cause some, who had been coached 
otherwise, almost to hold their breaths 
in astonishment. 

Doubtless this was the means of chan- 
ging a few decisions at the last moment. 
Some, indeed, in their speeches, openly 
thanked the assemblyman proponent of 
the measure for his honest admission, 
thereby revealing the motive behind the 
bill. In all probability, if the churchmen 
who insist on having Sunday laws would 
but honestly state, as did this astute law- 
yer on the floor of the Assembly, the true 
nature of their proposition, none outside 
of bigoted Sunday-keepers could be led 
to indorse them for a single moment. It 
is only by just such double-dealing as 
was uncovered in this California attempt, 
that otherwise generous-minded men are 
led to indorse Sunday-law demands. 

That this is not judging harshly the 
leaders in these movements is plainly 
shown by the wholesale instruction given 
legislators prior to the vote taken on 
the Sunday-rest question herein reviewed. 
On the evening of January 17, Rev. Dr. 
W. H. G. Temple, of the First Congre- 
gational church of Sacramento, had a 
small audience of the lawmakers together, 
and strongly advocated the necessity of 
placing on the statutes four specific re- 
form measures. Among these was a 
Sunday-rest law. In justification of such 
a law, he said, as reported the next day 
in the Sacramento Bee: — 

“The question has been heatedly de- 
bated. You must disentangle argument 
from sophistry. It has been recognized 
for ages that man must have one day of 
rest. We do not stop harmless amuse- 
ments. We ask for a day of rest. This 
is a Christian nation founded on prayer. 
We are not Mohammedans, nor Jews, 
nor Buddhists. We offer religious free- 
dom to all, but we have a right to de- 
mand that the alien in religion shall 
conform outwardly to our customs. 
When one branch of the Christian 
church, so small that it is insignificant, 
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takes another day for Sunday, we have 
a right to make that sect conform to 
our practise.” 

Dr. Temple said more after the same 
order, but this quotation is enough to 
show how the advocates of a Sunday-rest 
law feel toward all who differ from them 
in their religious sentiments. More than 
that, it shows how little they regard the 
religious convictions of others who may 
happen to be in the minority. While pro- 
fessing to grant religious freedom to all, 
the demand is boldly made that “ alien ” 
religions must conform to the religion of 
the majority. This is the exact sentiment 
of the medieval ages when persecution 
befell all who dared to have a faith dif- 
ferent from that of the majority. 

but to gain the first foothold by which 
to climb to this authority, Sunday-rest 
bills are artfully drawn up by shrewd 
legal-minded men, so as to cover up the 
religious phase, and thus secure the con- 
sequent domination of the state by a fed- 
erated church. It will pay to ponder well 
the past workings of such measures in 
this fair country of reputed freedom, be- 
fore the liberties of the people are fatally 
jeopardized. 


— 
<= 


Freedom of Conscience Defended 


Protests Against a Proposed Sunday Law 
for the District. of Columbia 


A HEARING on the Johnston Sunday 
bill which had already passed the Senate 
was held on Monday, February 15, in the 
room of the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia in the new office 
building of the House of Representa- 
tives. Every seat in the main committee 
room was occupied, while many stood, 
filling the doorways and the adjoining 
space. 

The time was granted to the opponents 
of the bill, but through their courtesy, 
several speakers who favored the meas- 
ure were accorded the privilege of 
speaking. 

The bill is a substitute of the one 
originally introduced by Mr. Johnston, 
and reads as follows: — 
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“A BILL 

‘ For the proper observance of Sunday 
as a day of rest in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assem- 
bled, That it shall be unlawful for any 
person or corporation in the District of 
Columbia, on the first day of the week, 
commonly called Sunday, to labor at any 
trade or calling, or to employ or cause to 
be employed his apprentice or servant in 
any labor or business, except in house- 
hold work or other work of necessity 
or charity, and except also newspaper 
publishers and their employees, and ex- 


cept also public-service corporations and © 


their employees, in the necessary supply- 
ing of service to the people of the Dis- 
trict.” 

“ Section 2: That it shall be unlawful 
for any persons in said District on said 
day to engage in any circus, show, or 
theatrical performance: Provided, That 
the provisions of this act shall not be 
construed so as to prohibit sacred con- 
certs, nor the regular business of hotels 
and restaurants on said day; nor to the 
delivery of articles of food, including 
meats, at any time before ten o'clock in 
the morning of said day from June 1 to 
October 1; nor to the sale of milk, fruit, 
confectionery, ice, soda and mineral 
waters, newspapers, periodicals, cigars, 
drugs, medicines, and surgical appli- 
ances; nor to the business of livery 
stables, or other public, or the use of 
private, conveyances; nor to the handling 
and operation of the United States mail. 

“ Sec. 3: That any person or corpora- 
tion who shall violate the provisions of 
this act shall, on conviction thereof, be 
punished by a fine of not more than ten 
dollars, or by imprisonment in the jail of 
the District of Columbia for not more 
than ten days, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the 
court: Provided, That persons who are 
members of a religious society, who ob- 
serve as a Sabbath any other day in the 
week than Sunday, shall not be liable to 





the penalties prescribed in this act if they 
observe as a sabbath one day in each 
seven, as herein provided. 

“Sec. 4: That all prosecutions for vio- 
lations of this act shall be in the police 
courts of the District of Columbia and 
in the name of the District.” 

General Objections to the Bill 

The first argument against the pro- 
posed legislation was made by one of the 
editors of Linerty, who occupied fifteen 





SENATOR JOHNSTON OF ALABAMA 


Who secured the passage of the Johnston Sun- 
day bill in the Senate 


minutes in bringing to the attention of 
the committee a number of reasons why 
the bill should not be favorably reported. 
The following is a brief outline of these 
reasons, which were developed in the ar- 
gument: — 

1. There are a large number of asso- 
ciations and alliances pledged to secure 
the passage of State and national Sunday 
laws throughout this country. 

2. These organizations have declared 
their purpose to secure a Sunday law for 
the District of Columbia. 
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AT THE CAPITOL, MARCH 4 


On account of the unfavorable weather conditions, the oath of office was administered by 
Chief Justice Fuller to the President Elect, Hon. William H. Taft, and he delivered his inaugural 
address in the Senate chamber. This is the first time that the inaugural exercises have been held 
in the Senate chamber for many years. Later the President appeared on the platform at the east 
front of the Capitol and paid his respects to the disappointed crowd 
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3. In one of their official documents 
credit is claimed for the preparation of 
such a bill as the one now before the 
committee, and for bringing to bear “ the 
influence of the federation wherever pos- 
sible in favor of the passage of the bill.” 

4. The advocates of the enforced ob- 
servance of the first day of the week de- 
sire to secure the action of Congress ma- 
king a distinction between the first day 
of the week and other days, being assured 
that the influence of such legislation will 
be helpful in securing and enforcing 
State legislation upon the same subject. 

5. Those who are demanding Sunday 
laws for the ostensible purpose of secur- 
ing one day of rest in seven for the work- 
ing men are not satisfied with a law 
which provides this very thing, unless 
that day of rest be specified as Sunday. 
This is shown by the present agitation 
for a Sunday law in California. 

6. The representatives of over thirty 
Protestant denominations constituting the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America have declared in favor 
of Sunday laws, and have refused to 
adopt a resolution disclaiming their inten- 
tion to do anything which would inter- 
fere with the convictions of those who 
conscientiously observe another day. 

7. The exemption clause in the bill be- 
fore the committee is most convincing 
proof of the religious character of the 
bill. 

8. Prominent Sunday-law advocates 
have made most unseemly statements 
concerning their control of Congress, 
and their purpose to bring to an end the 
career of every politician who will not 
grant their demands. 

g. The famous Sunday Mail Report 
adopted in the United States Senate in 
1829 sounds a timely warning against 
permitting the influence of extensive re- 
ligious combinations to control the action 
of Congress. 

10. If the laboring men desire to rest 
upon one day of the week, they should 
assert their right to do so: no employer 
can compel them to labor against their 
will. 
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A Remarkable_Exemption Clause 

Referring to the exemption clause 
which was attached to the bill when re- 
ported by the Senate committee, the edi- 
tor said: “An examination of this ex- 
emption clause will throw much light 
upon the real character of this proposed 
legislation. The clause reads thus :— 

“* Provided, That persons who are 
members of a religious society, who ob- 
serve as a sabbath any other day in the 
week than Sunday, shall not be liable 
to the penalties prescribed in this act if 
they observe as a Sabbath one day in 
each seven, as herein provided.’ 

“The conditions herein prescribed 
should be carefully noted. In order to 
be exempted from the penalties of this 
acts —— ~ 
“1, One must be a member of a re- 
ligious society which observes as a sab- 
bath some other day than Sunday. 

‘2, He must observe as a sabbath one 
day in each seven, ‘as herein provided.’ 

‘Interpreting the bill in the light of 
this exemption clause, it is perfectly clear 
that it is religious in its character, and 
that its intention is to require the observ- 
ance of Sunday as the sabbath. The 
words ‘as herein provided’ are of no 
force whatever unless they mean that 
this act provides for the observance of 
one day in each seven as a sabbath. 
This conclusion is so clear that it re- 
quires no argument to establish it. 

“ Furthermore, although it is claimed 
in behalf of this bill that its purpose is 
to secure for employees that measure of 
rest which their physical nature demands, 
yet from the penalties of this act certain 
persons are exempted, not because they 
have had the benefit of the required phys- 
ical rest on some other day, but because 
‘they observe as a sabbath one day in 
each seven, as herein provided.’ That is 


to say, the purpose of this act is to 


require the general observance of the 
first day of the week, commonly called 
Sunday, as the sabbath, but the ob- 
servance of some other day of the week 
as the sabbath will be accepted as a 
sufficient compliance with the general 
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spirit of the bill. It is plain upon the 
face of it that such legislation as this is 
religious, and from the evidence already 
submitted it is certain that if the religious 
bodies now seeking the passage of Sun- 
day laws could have their own way in the 
matter, even the observance of another. 
day of the week than Sunday as the sab- 
bath would not be allowed as a compli- 
ance with the legislation asked for in be- 
half of the so-called Christian sabbath.” 
Religious Legislation 

At the conclusion of this argument, 
W. A. Colcord, secretary of the Relig- 
ious Liberty Bureau, of Washington, pre- 
sented a clear and forcible protest against 
the bill, of which the following is a brief 
outline : — 

Referring to the statement in the 
famous Sunday Mail Report that “if 
Congress shall, by the authority of law, 
sanction the measures recommended 
[prohibiting the transportation and 
handling of mails on Sunday], it would 
constitute a legislative decision of a re- 
ligious controversy, in which even Chris- 
tians themselves are at issue,” he 
declared : — 

“T bring the direct charge, therefore, 
that this proposed legislation is religious ; 
that its principal promoters and support- 
ers are religionists ; that if passed, it will 
be the beginning of a religious establish- 
ment in the United States, and that in 
the end, as with all other religious estab- 
lishments, it will result in religious op- 
pression and persecution.” 

Convincing proofs were set forth in 
support of this charge: — 

1. “ The Sabbath itself is a religious 
institution.” 

2. “ The chief promoters and support- 
ers of this legislation are religious peo- 
ple.” 

3. ‘The movement in the District has 
been placed in the hands of the ‘ Inter-de- 
nominational Committee upon Sunday 
Observance in the Capital.’ ” 

4. “ The biil permits only ‘ sacred con- 
certs’ to be given on Sunday.” 

“5. It exempts upon religious grounds.” 





6. “ Dr. W. F. Crafts said: ‘ A weekly 
day of rest has never been permanently 
secured in any land except on the basis 
of religious obligation. Take the religion 
out, and you take the rest out.’ ” 

As to the province of civil government, 
the speaker said : — 

“From a civil standpoint, the only 
standpoint from which civil government 
has a right to deal with any question, a 
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HON. SAMUEL W. SMITH OF MICHIGAN 


Who was chairman of the House Committee on 
the District of Columbia, and presided at the 
hearing on the Johnston Sunday bill 


man has as much right not to be religious 
and not to observe a day of rest as he 
has to be religious and to observe a day 
of rest.” 

As to the need of any legislation in 
behalf of religion, the speaker quoted 
Benjamin Franklin : — 

“When religion is good, it will take 
care of itself; when it is not able to take 
care of itself, and God does not see fit 
to take care of it, and it has to appeal to 
a civil power for support, it is evidence 
to my mind that its cause is a bad one.” 

; Some Arguments Answered 

In answer to some of the arguments 
urged in behalf of Sunday legislation, the 
following statements were made : — 
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“It is asserted that the right of each 
to rest demands a law of rest for all. 
This may be good rhetoric, but it is poor 
logic. Two million Jews and a hundred 
thousand Christian observers of the sev- 
enth day in this country, without a law 
compelling others to observe it, disprove 
the statement. 

“Tt is claimed that Sunday laws are 
essential to religion and the stability of 
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which would be exerted by the passage 
of this bill, the speaker, in conclusion, 
said : — 

“Tf, in response to the wide-spread 
demand, Congress yields and enacts a 
compulsory Sunday law, it will in this act 
reverse the course it has so long consist- 
ently and persistently pursued, and repu- 
diate one of the fundamental and most 
cherished principles of the national gov- 
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The hearing on the Johnston Sunday bill was held in an office in this building 


government. In reply, we need but cite 
the fact that Sunday laws did not save 
the Roman empire, nor make a nation of 
saints. Rome fell, and the Dark Ages 
followed. 

“Tt is urged that the majority should 
rule. Not in religious matters, we reply.” 

Other considerations were urged 
against the measure, some of which 
are: — 

“ All Sunday legislation is a violation 
of that general constitutional principle so 
frequently expressed in American law, 
that ‘ no preference shall be given by law 
to any religious sect, society, or mode of 
worship.’ 

“No man has the right to compel an- 
other man by law to do in religious mat- 
ters as he does, simply because he be- 
lieves he is right, or because he may be 
in the majority.” 

As to the wide-reaching influence 





ernment. It will be the first fatal step 
in the downward course of uniting 
church and state, and will open the flood- 
gates to a tide of evil, the results of 
which many little realize.” 


The Secularist Plea 


Mr. H. C. Kirk, president of the Sec- 
ular League of Washington, spoke in 
opposition to the bill, his chief reasons 
for his attitude being these: — 

“We are opposed to this legislation, 
first, on the ground that where any so- 
cial difficulty can be remedied without 
the passage of a law, it is better to ac- 
complish it in that way than to enact 
legislation.” ; 

“ The character of this bill, as tending 
to create new crimes and criminals, is 
self-condemnatory.” ‘ 

“There is more than that, however. 
The question of whether a man is a 
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criminal or not is made to turn upon 
such fine distinctions.” 

“Now, there are multitudinous rea- 
sons that could be urged against the pas- 
sage of this bill. Can anybody doubt 
that it is really — while ostensibly an 
economic measure and presented as such 
—in the nature of Sunday legislation, 
and as such is contrary to the spirit and 
letter of the Constitution of the United 
States?” 

A Working Man’s Argument 


John N. Quinn, of Takoma Park, who 
had been delegated by the employees of 
the largest private printing establishment 
in the District of Columbia to represent 
them before the committee, gave the fol- 
lowing reasons for his opposition to the 
bill: — 

“1. The working man can secure a 
weekly day of rest without legislation by 
civil government. 

“2, Working men are not agreed 
either as to the method of securing a 
weekly rest day or as to the day itself. 

“3. The proposed legislation is an 
acknowledgment of a lack of conscien- 
tious conviction. 

“4. The working man will not be per- 
mitted to exercise his right to decide 
how he shall observe the day. 

“5. It is religious as well as class leg- 
islation, and takes issue in a religious 
controversy. 

“6. It places a ‘big stick’ in the 
hands of bigots. 

“7 The spirit behind the movement 
is one of intolerance and persecution. 

“8. To secure the weekly rest day by 
civil enactment is to do so illegitimately. 

“go. The ultimate of Sunday enforce- 
ment will be disaster to religion, the 
state and the working man.” 


The Rights of the Individual 


The next fifteen minutes were occu- 
pied by A. T. Jones, of Michigan, in an 
earnest argument against the proposed 
legislation. He first gave a sketch of 
Sunday legislation from the time of Con- 
stantine to the present, showing that all 
Sunday legislation in the United States 


could be traced through the laws of the 
colonies and through the laws of Eng- 
land, to their original source in the Ro- 
man laws at the time when there was 
the closest union between church and 
state. In discussing the exemption 
clause in the bill, he declared : — 

“ By the Constitution of the United 
States and by the divine religion, which 
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A member of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia who said at the hearing, “I would 
rather have a love and a respect for the sab- 
bath day implanted in a man’s heart than all the 
laws you could put on the statute-books ” 


is Christianity,. every individual has a 
divine right, and also a constitutional 
right, to be religious without belonging 
to any combination or society in any 
way whatever.” 

“ This bill, then, plainly requires of all 
people that they must either observe 
Sunday or else be ‘members of a relig- 
ious society,’ which the state approves, 
that observes another day. This leg- 
islation, therefore, leaves no place what- 
ever for the individual relation to God, 
or for the individual choice of service to 
God, as to the observance of a day. 
Under this bill all the religion that any 
one is allowed to have as to the observ- 
ance of a day must be derived from the 
sanction and the authority of the state.” 
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* This bill makes religion the attribute 
of a corporation, and of a corporation 
only. By this bill a man must either 
observe Sunday as dictated by the state, 
from the church, or else by edict of the 
state he must be a ‘member of a relig- 
ious society.’ ” 

“Gentlemen of the Committee: The 
conclusion of the whole matter, the sum 
of all that can be said, is that this leg- 
islation would doubly revolutionize this 
whole nation. First, in that, being es- 
sentially religious, it commits the nation 
to the old order of things,— govern- 
mental domination of religion and in re- 
ligion. Secondly, in that it sweeps away 
absolutely and forevermore all right of 
individuality in religion. And in this 
double revolutionizing of things here, it 
is doubly unconstitutional and doubly 
antichristian.” 


No Sabbath Legislation Wanted 

The next speaker was G. B. Thomp- 
son, who said, in part: — 

“We are told that the reason we are 
here opposing this bill, Mr. Chairman, 
is because we keep another day than 
Sunday. Now, I want to say that we 
would be opposed to any law that would 
require anybody to keep the seventh day. 
We oppose this thing from principle; 
because the government of this nation 
has no right to legislate concerning Sun- 
day, or the true Sabbath, or any other 
day. It is not proper for the state to 
legislate upon this question. 

“Many of the promoters of this bill 
claim that they do not want religious 
legislation; that all they want is a civil 
observance of the day. Now, gentlemen, 
any law that will keep a man civil on 
Saturday or on Tuesday will keep him 
civil on Sunday. We have laws in the 
District of Columbia that require every 
man to be civil seven days in the week. 
Isn’t that all that is necessary to make a 
man civil on Sunday?” 

Petitions Presented 

At this juncture petitions against the 
passage of the bill were presented by 
W. A. Colcord, secretary of the Relig- 
ious Liberty Bureau, as follows: — 
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Two hundred fifty-three petitions from 
the various States, containing 10,962 sig- 
natures. 

Eighty-six petitions from the District 
of Columbia, containing 1,321 signatures, 

Three memorials signed by sixty mer- 
chants of the District. 

Independent Citizens’ Union of Mary- 
land, 10,000 members. 

Camp Six of Patriotic Order of Sons 
of America, 346 members. 

One petition from California, ad- 
dressed to Hon. J. C. Needham, contain- 
ing 108 signatures. 

Total, 345 petitions ; 22,797 signatures. 

There was also presented the follow- 
ing resolution, adopted the previous 
day : — 

“Resolved, That the District of Co- 
lumbia Conference of Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists enters its most earnest protest 
against the passage of the Johnston Sun- 
day bill now before the District Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives.” 

In addition to these petitions there 
have been sent direct to members of 
Congress a large number of petitions 
containing many thousands of signatures 
remonstrating against the proposed leg- 
islation. The total number of petitions 
thus presented to Congress was 1,331, 
with 52,097 signatures. 

‘Sufficient Legislation Already 

Mr. W. H. Rapley, manager of the 
New National Theater, and associate 
manager of the Academy of Music, op- 
posed the bill on the ground that there 
was already sufficient legislation to meet 
all requirements. 

Good Reasons for Opposition 


K. C. Russell, chairman of the Relig- 
ious Liberty Bureau, presented the next 
argument against the bill, giving a va- 
riety of reasons for his opposition : — 

“1, Because, should Congress pass 
this bill and it become a law, the na- 
tional government would then be de- 
parting from the exalted position it has 
so long maintained on the principle of 
a total separation between the church 
and the state,” 
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“2. Because it makes religion a test 
for a certain class of citizens, in order 
to be exempt from the penalties of the 
law; for the bill plainly states that the 
citizens who are exempted must be mem- 
bers of a religious society.” 

“3. Because, should the bill become 
law, it would necessitate that the judge 
of the police court of the District of 
Columbia should assume the position of 
a bishop or moderator in an ecclesiasti- 
cal tribunal.” 

“4. Because it is a species of class 
legislation, based upon a selfish prin- 
ciple.” 

“5. This bill compels a man to rest on 
Sunday whether he wishes to or not.” 

“6. I am opposed to this measure be- 
cause it would be allowing the majority 
to control the minority in matters of a 
religious character.” 

As illustrating the practical workings 
of Sunday laws, the following facts were 
stated : — 

“From 1885 to 1896, as the result of 
the enforcement of Sunday laws, over 
one hundred Seventh-day Adventists in 
the United States were prosecuted for 
quiet work performed on the first day of 
the week, resulting in fines and costs 
amounting to $2,269.69, and imprison- 
ment totaling 1,438 days, and 455 days 
served in chain-gangs.” 


A Challenge Accepted 


By the courtesy of the opponents of 
the bill, time was granted to some of 
those present who desired to speak in 
favor of the measure. Mr. E. Hilton 
Jackson, an attorney, claimed that the 
Supreme Court of the United States had 
recognized the constitutionality of State 
laws relating to the observance of Sun- 
day, on the ground that they were a 
legitimate exercise of the police power 
of the State. He read an extract from 
a court decision which he claimed sus- 
tained his contention. 

In reply to his challenge calling for a 
decision of the federal court in favor 
of the position taken by those who op- 
posed the bill, A. T. Jones stated that 
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inasmuch as there was no federal Sun- 
day law, there could be no federal de- 
cision upon the question, and for that 
reason it was impossible to produce one. 
He declared that Congress was prohibited 
from establishing religion, by the First 
Amendment; but at the very time when 
this amendment was adopted, every 
State, except one, already had an estab- 
lishment of religion. So far as the 
United States Constitution is concerned, 
it would be possible for any State to es- 
tablish religion by law, and to inflict the 
most severe punishment upon all who 
were regarded as heretics. 


An Attorney’s Admissions 


Mr. Charles F. Diggs appeared as the 
attorney of one of the clerks’ associa- 
tions of Washington, and urged the 
passage of the bill in the interests of 
his clients. He claimed that there was 
nothing religious in the bill, and seemed 
to resent the fact that it should be op- 
posed on religious grounds. In his re- 
plies, however, to some questions pro- 
pounded to him, he inadvertently made 
very clear the real nature of the bill, 
and his own ideas concerning compul- 
sory observance of Sunday. When 
asked, “ What would you do with a man 
who does not observe any day?” he said, 
“T would make him observe the day 
which the law says.” One member of 
the committee having stated that “ the 
only object of this law is to make a man 
keep one day in the week, and it makes 
him do that by law instead of by love.” 
Mr. Diggs acknowledged that this was 
the case with all Sunday laws, by saying, 
“That is the same thing that everv stat- 
ute throughout the country does.” Be- 
ing asked if the association which he 
represented could not protect their mem- 
bers, by adopting certain regulations. 
Mr. Diggs replied: “ So far as the mem- 
bers of our association are concerned, I 
suppose our members could; but you can 
bind them much better if you have an 
act.” To this a member of the commit- 
tee added, “ You can create an abuse 
much better, too,” 
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An Embarrassing Question 


Mr. King, the president of the George- 
town Citizens’ Association, urged the 
passage of the bill in behalf of some of 
the residents of Georgetown, but intro- 
duced no argument of any weight. His 
chief plea was that unless all stores were 
closed on Sunday, those who did close 
would suffer the loss of their trade, 
which would be likely to be transferred 
to the ‘stores which kept open. Being 
asked whether he knew of any city in the 
country where Sunday was better ob- 
served than in Washington, and being 
pressed to a definite reply, Mr. King was 
obliged to say, “ No, I do not know that 
I do,” and the member of the committee 
who asked the question then declared: 
“T would rather have a love and a re- 
spect for the sabbath day implanted in a 
man’s heart than all the laws you could 
put on the statute-books.” When plead- 
ing for Sunday laws to prevent the in:- 
portation of the Continental Sunday into 
America, and citing the laxness with 
which Sunday was observed in London 
as an example of what should be 
avoided, Mr. King was considerably non- 
plussed to be told that there were twen- 
ty-seven Sunday laws in force in Lon- 
don. 

Sarcastic Mr. Sands 

Mr. F. P. B. Sands, representing the 
Master Butchers’ Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and its employees, 
was the next speaker who undertook to 
urge the passage of the bill. Mr. Sands 
was very sarcastic in his reference to 
the opponents of the measure, saying: 
“We have listened to a great many es- 
Says upon religious views of individuals 
representing different religious bodies.” 
He gave a brief outline of his hitherto 
unsuccessful efforts to secure the pas- 
sage of the law for the benefit of his 
clients; and declared: “ This is no re- 
ligious question. I drafted the bill, and 
I never consulted or asked or talked 
with any priest or minister of any de- 
nomination.” He argued that it was “an 
affront to the intelligence of the com- 
mittee” for the opponents of the meas- 
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ure to criticize the exemption clause, 
which, he stated, “is intended to give 
them all the protection they ask for 
under the bill.” It did not seem to dawn 
upon the mind of Mr. Sands that it was 
possible for any one to oppose this legis- 
lation because of the wrong principles 
involved, or that any one could have any 
other purpose than a selfish one, merely 
to avoid arrest and prosecution, in ap- 
pearing against the bill. 


A Demand for Protection 

Mr. Henry I. Meader spoke in behalf 
of the retail grocers, stating: ‘‘ We want 
a law here to protect those business 
men who do keep open, in closing on 
Sunday, so that they may close any day 
they see fit.” ‘We appeal to you [the 
committee] that you give us the proper 
kind of day, that we may have a day of 
rest.” “ The Jews, and Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists, and various other denomina- 
tions can have their day of rest just the 
same as we are asking for here.” If 
Mr. Meader, and those whom he repre- 
sented, were willing to follow the ex- 
ample of Seventh-day Adventists,— de- 
cide upon a day which they would ob- 
serve as the sabbath, and then observe it, 
without asking for a law compelling 
every one else to observe the same day, 
—there would be no occasion for fur- 
ther legislation, and congressional com- 
mittees would not be compelled to devote 
any of their time to hearings upon pro- 
posed Sunday laws. 

<<a _____ 


IT is not toleration which is estab- 
lished in our system, but religious lib- 
erty.— Judge Cooley. 
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OF course, the church has and ought 
to have authority in the administration 
of her internal affairs, but she should 
have no authority whatever over the 
public, or over any individual outside 
her own institutions. Beyond her own 
walls let the church have unbounded 
influence, but not one iota of authority. 
— Dr. Strong. 
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A Proposed Religious Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of 
the United States 


W. A, COLCORD 


On February 4, Senator Richardson, 
of. Delaware, introduced in the Senate 
of the United States, by request, the fol- 
lowing joint resolution proposing a re- 
ligious amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, which was twice 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary : — 

“ JOINT RESOLUTION 

“Proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution acknowledging the Deity in 
this foundation document of the govern- 
ment. 

“Whercas, Said acknowledging of the 
Deity is reasonably desired by many cit- 
izens of this country, and is in the inter- 
ests of the highest vital truth, morality, 
and fitness; therefore be it,— 

“Resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives-of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled (two 
thirds of each House concurring there- 
in), That the following prefix be pro- 
posed to the legislatures of the several 
States as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, as part of the 
Constitution ; namely,— 

“The preamble to the Constitution 
shall begin with the words and sen- 
tence : — 

“*Tn the name of God.’ ” 

The proposed amendment consists 
simply of the last five words, “In the 
name of God.” And although appar- 
ently so trifling and insignificant, and 
though put in a phrase so familiar and 
friendly to the ear, in this proposed 
amendment contained in these five short, 
monosyllabic words, is couched all the 
evils of National Reformism,—the prin- 
ciple of uniting church and state in 
the United States, the enforcement of 
religious observances here by law, and 
the oppression and persecution of all 
who refuse to conform to the religion 
and the religious observances here es- 
tablished by law. Add these words to 





the Constitution, and the whole docu- 
ment will be leavened with National Re- 
formism. 

From the first, the National Reform 
Association has sought to secure a relig- 
ious amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. In the convention 
assembled at Xenia, Ohio, Feb. 3,. 4, 
1863, where this association had its ori- 
gin, such an amendment was proposed. 
The convention, with its representatives 
from eleven Protestant denominations, 
was agreed in the proposition to make 
an effort “to secure an amendment 
which should suitably express the relig- 
ious sentiment of the nation.” 

Later conventions were called “to se- 
cure the religious amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States.” The 
convention held the next year at Alle- 
gheny, Pa., Jan. 27, 1864, passed a reso- 
lution to send a memorial and petition to 
Congress, asking that measures be 
adopted for amending the Constitution 
so as to read, in substance, as follows: — 

“We the people of the United States 
[humbly acknowledging Almighty God 
as the source of all authority and power 
in civil government, the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the ruler among the nations, 
his revealed will as the supreme law of 
the land, in order to constitute a Chris- 
tian government, and] in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity,” etc. 

For years the association was called 
“The National Association for the 
Amendment of the Constitution.” For 
years it has circulated petitions call- 
ing for this amendment. Article II of 
its constitution reads :— 

“ The object of this society shall be to 
maintain existing Christian features in 
the American government; to promote 
needed reforms in the action of the gov- 
ernment touching the sabbath, the insti- 
tution of the family, the religious ele- 
ment in education, the oath, and public 
morality as affected by the liquor traffic 
and other kindred evils; and to secure 
such an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States as will declare the 
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nation’s allegiance to Jesus Christ, and 
its acceptance of the moral laws of the 
Christian religion, and so indicate that 
this is a Christian nation, and place all 
the Christian laws, institutions, and 
usages of our government on an unde- 
niable legal basis in the fundamental law 
of the land.” 

In this latest effort, therefore,— the 
amendment introduced by Senator Rich- 
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It would remind us of the man in Texas, 
who, being himself unable to write, asked 
an amanuensis to write a letter for him 
to his lady friend. He said he did not 
know just what to say, but there was 
one word he desired in the letter, and 
he was not particular, he said, where it 
was inserted, whether at the beginning, 
in the middle, or at the close of the let- 
ter; and that was the word “ neverthe- 
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ardson in the last Congress,—can be 
seen all that the National Reform Asso- 
ciation has been calling for all these 
years. 

Did we not know the far-reaching de- 
sign behind this, and the deep-seated evil 
involved in it, the proposition to add so 
few, so simple, and otherwise such 
harmless words to the great charter of 
the land, would seem almost ludicrous. 





less.” That, he said, was such a beau- 
tiful word he wished it in the letter. 
So the National Reformers think of 
this phrase, “In the name of God.” It 
is such a beautiful phrase they want it 
in the Constitution; and they are not 
very particular where it goes in,—at the 
beginning, the middle, or at the close,— 
just so it goes in. And their request 
might be granted without protest were 
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it not for the evil that would go along 
with it. But once let them succeed in 
this, and everything would be made of 
it, just as they have already made of 
the two words in parenthesis “ (Sunday 
excepted) ” found in the Constitution ; 
and a new impetus would be given to 
the movement to establish religion and 
enforce religious observances, partic- 
ularly Sunday observance, by law in 
this country. For this reason we are op- 
posed to any such amendment. 
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The Limits of Civil Authority 
L. A. SMITH 

THERE are limits to the authority of 
the civil power, and these limits should 
be clearly understood by the people. A 
republican form of government, as con- 
trasted with an absolute monarchy, im- 
plies a limitation to the powers of the 
government beyond which it can not 
rightfully go. 

Civil government is not the custodian 
of the souls of the people. Upon all 
the pages of human history the truth is 
written plainly that there are two spheres 
of life within which man moves, with 
one of which — the higher sphere of con- 
science and of his relation to God — 
the civil power can rightfully have noth- 
ing to do. Again and again the Al- 
mighty has vindicated the course of those 
who, in order to be true to him, have 
refused obedience to unjust mandates 
from the civil authority. The darkest 
pages of history are those recording the 
results of the invasion of the realm of 
conscience by the civil power. The 
early history of most of the leading re- 
ligious denominations of this day was 
marked by their resistance to the dictates 
of the civil power outside the sphere of 
is legitimate authority. 

The true sphere of civil government 
was well defined by the men who 
founded the American republic. The 
Declaration of Independence, justifying 
the separation from Great Britain, which 
led to the founding of this nation, says: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 


that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” This is the prin- 
ciple of government upon which this 
nation is established. 


— 
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Some Reasons for Opposing 
Sunday Laws 
K. C. RUSSELL 

1. BECAUSE the enactment of Sunday 
laws is religious legislation, and is there- 
fore unconstitutional. 

2. Because to enact such laws in- 
volves a legislative decision on a religious 
question, which is not within the province 
of the state. 

3. Because Sunday laws sanction ma- 
jority rule in religious matters. 

4. Because Sunday laws are a step 
in uniting church and state. 

5. Because Sunday laws violate the 
principles taught by the founders of this 
country — Washington, Madison, Frank- 
lin, and others—on the limits of civil 
authority. 

6. Because Sunday laws would es- 
tablish a precedent for the enactment of 
other laws of a religious character. 

7. Because such legislation has been 
a bane to every government which has 
consented to it. 

8. Because the government, in ma- 
king Sunday laws, must define which day 
of the week is the true Sabbath, and thus 
assume the right to be an interpreter of 
the Bible. 

9. Because Sunday laws practically 
impose a tax of one-seventh part of time 
for the support of a religious institution. 

10. Because such laws create a hypo- 
critical form of sabbath observance, and 
thus bring religion into disrepute. 

11. Because Sunday laws are a species 
of class legislation, in that they are in the 
interest of a certain class of citizens at 
the expense of others 
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12. Because such laws encourage cit- 
izens to act as spies upon their neighbors 
who do not agree with them in matters 
of religion. 

13. Because such laws interfere with 
the religious freedom, even of those who 
regard Sunday as a day of rest. 

14. Because such laws destroy the 
peace and domestic tranquillity of citi- 
zens, by invading the rights of conscience 
on the question of Sabbath observance. 

15. Because Sunday laws are designed 
tc protect a certain day of the week, in- 
stead of the citizens. 

16. Because such legislation is a gov- 
ernmental prop in support of the Sunday 
institution, which is devoid of divine au- 
thority. 

17. Because such laws deprive the cit- 
izen of the right of choice in the matter 
of Sabbath observance. 

18. Because such laws tend to produce 
a religious monopoly. 

19. Because such laws make an act 
criminal on Sunday that is perfectly 
proper on other days of the week. 

20. Because such laws promote hypoc- 
risy, by making persons appear to be re- 
ligious through compulsory rest on Sun- 
day. 

21. Because such laws are a violation 
of the golden rule, which says: “ What- 
soever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” 

22. Because such legislation puts the 
state in the place of God, in that the state 
assumes the responsibility of dictating to 
the citizen when and how he shall ob- 
serve the Sabbath. . 

23. Because Sabbath observance is to 
be rendered to God and not to civil gov- 
ernment, according to Christ’s words, 
“Render to Cesar the things that are 
Czsar’s and to God the things that are 
God’s.” 


= ro 


TuHeE whole history of the Christian 
religion shows that she is in far greater 
danger of being corrupted by the alli- 
ance of power than of being crushed by 
its opposition.— Lord Macaulay. 


Public Opinion 


Pertinent Extracts from Various Writers 
Relating to Religious Liberty 








Government and Religion 


THE less the state government has to 
do with questions that concern religion 
in any way, the better for the state and 
for religion.— St. Louis Post-Despatch, 
March 7, 1909. 
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The Purpose Behind Sunday 
Laws 


Ir Sunday, as you [another writer] 
say, is merely a rest day, so made by 
law, and all forms of amusement should 
be barred chiefly because those who con- 
tribute to this amusement will be com- 
pelled to labor on that day, then we 
would have to do away with Sunday 
lectures, the pulpit, and all forms of 
Sunday labor. The preacher works with 
greater zest on that day; the musicians, 
the choir, all contributing to the enter- 
tainment of those who attend churches, 
work no whit less hard than the members 
of some dramatic company, and in a 
certain sense to the same end — enter- 
tainment. 

And if Sunday is to be regarded 
merely as a rest day, how about the 
housewife at home, or the domestic, or 
the vast army of hotel waiters, or the 
employees at cafés and restaurants, who 
find the burden of work as great as on 
any other day, if not greater? . . 

Why not let the people have their 
choice as to how they shall spend their 
rest day, always barring on Sunday any- 
thing that should be barred on Monday, 
Tuesday, or any day in the week — any- 
thing vicious? ... 

The fact always remains that in all 
legislation restricting certain amusements 
on Sunday, the governing motive is a 
desire to coerce those whose sentiments 
in regard to the sacredness of the day 
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differ from their own. Their motive 
may be pure enough. It may be the 
same motive that caused the spanking 
when we went in swimming on Sunday. 
But when we set ourselves up as judges 
of conscience, we become bigots. 

My neighbor may enjoy going to 
church to listen to Dr. Fourthly’s ser- 
mons. No law says that he shall not, 
and I certainly do not say he shall not. 
Even the law upholds Dr. Fourthly in 
his perspiring work in the pulpit every 
Sunday. My neighbor’s wife may find 
equal pleasure in showing off her new 
bonnet at that church, and to her Sunday 
may be a day of social conquest. I, on 
the other hand, regarding Dr. Fourthly 
as rather tiresome, but with a view to- 
ward mental relaxation, without which 
Sunday can not be a day of rest, would 
fain hie me to the athletic park and root 
for my favorite nine. But the law says 
I shall not. And it is because my neigh- 
bor says I shall not that the law says so. 

Of course if one takes a strictly re- 
ligious view of Sunday, regarding it as 
a day sacredly set apart by the Lord, 
then this enthusiasm for its strictly relig- 
ious observance is explained; but the law 
can take no account of religious views. 
Why, there is a large and powerful re- 
ligious denomination, one of whose tenets 
is the belief that it is a sin to eat meat 
on Friday. Were this denomination suf- 
ficiently strong to propose the enactment 
of a law prohibiting the eating of meat 
on Friday, would the people who now 
agitate the maintenance of laws as to 
how I shall or shall not amuse myself 
on Sunday, tamely submit? I hardly 
think so.— N. H. Johnson, in Nebraska 
State Journal, March 4, r9o09. 


Alliance of Church and State 


One of the great questions that is 
going to confront the people of this 
country is the question of an alliance 
between church and state. The relig- 
ious forces are more and more en- 
croaching upon the confines of the 


secular state. The church is making 
demands upon the state which it has no 
right to make. . . . To one who reads 
the signs of the times this is going to 
be the next great and vital question be- 
fore the people of the republic... . It 
does not require a prophet’s vision to 
forecast that this is a problem that is 
soon going to vex this country. When 
the biennial council of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations de- 
clared through a resolution that this was 
not a Christian country, a number of 
Christian denominations at once came 
out in protest against the position taken 
by the council. ... 

The Jew is far from attempting to 
dictate the policy of this nation. He 
does not need to attempt to dictate it. 
The position of this country on the 
church-and-state question has been dic- 
tated by the fathers of our country. The 
Jew is willing to abide by that, and he 
is anxious for all the citizens of this 
country to abide by their policy. There 
are not a few Jews who are of the opin- 
ion that the Jew should display the Mar- 
ano spirit in this question and cowardly 
say nothing. 

This is not a Jewish, it is not a Chris- 
tian, question. It is an American ques- 
tion. Every true lover of his country 
should think deeply on this question. He 
should not view it from a narrow, self- 
ish, creedal standpoint. He should view 
it in the broadest light of the truest and 
highest Americanism. If he does, there 
can be but one answer to this question, 
and that is that church and state should 
be kept apart. All citizens are not going 
to view it in this light. It therefore be- 
hooves all true lovers of their country, 
no matter what their creed, to band to- 
gether to take a united stand on this 
question. It behooves all men who be- 
lieve in a secular state to join hands and 
present a solid front so as to be pre- 
pared to meet the question when it 
comes before the public.—Tobias Schan- 
farber, in The Chicago Israelite, Feb. 
20, 1900. 





Creation in Science 
GEORGE MC CREADY PRICE 


THE most obvious, the most patent ex- 
planation of the sea-shells on the moun- 
tain tops, and the forests buried a mile 
or so down in the ground,— conditions 
that prevail almost everywhere on earth, 
—is the Biblical explanation that they 
were buried by the waters of the great 
deluge. This explanation was virtually 
the only one generally received until 
about a hundred years ago, when another 
theory was invented, of quiet, gradual 
change prolonged over millions and mil- 
lions of ages, which perhaps filled a 
“long-felt want” on the part of unbe- 
lievers. At all events, it soon became 
very fashionable, and is to-day generally 
accepted in modern, scientific circles. 

It is true that the world of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries did not 
have any very profound knowledge of 
the rocks or the fossils. But they had 
gained only a very limited knowledge of 
the plants and animals still living in our 
modern world. It may surprise most of 
my readers to learn that up to the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century geology 
and paleontology were much further ad- 
vanced than botany and zoology. That 
is, in most of the important groups of 
plants and animals, the detailed knowl- 
edge of the fossil forms preceded by 
many years the knowledge of the cor- 
responding living forms. In the same 
way the theories about the igneous origin 
of granite were invented before men 
knew the chemical make-up of these 
rocks or their microscopic construction. 
Hence I say that a knowledge of the 
rocks and the fossil forms had progressed 
more rapidly than most of the correlated 
sciences up to the opening of what we 
may term modern times, or the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 

But the most striking fact about the 
history of modern science is that, while 
the other branches of nature study have 
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made marvelous progress in theoretical 
as well as practical ways, geology all this 
time has been absolutely at a standstill. 
I do not mean that no great discoveries 
have been made in the field of geology 
in the meantime. Many and wonderful 
discoveries have indeed been made, per- 
haps more so than in any other branch 
of science except electricity and micro- 
scopic biology. But the difference is that, 
unlike the case of the other sciences, this 
progress in discovery has not been met 
with a corresponding advance and im- 
provement in geological theory to keep 
the science up to date and consistent with 
the new facts. In every other branch 
of science men have felt compelled to 
continually revise their old theories 
whenever these have become outgrown, or 
whenever it is seen that these theories 
will no longer explain the newly discov- 
ered facts. This is true progress. But 
not thus with the antiquated science of 
geology. In this science the theories of 
a hundred years ago are still implicitly 
believed and followed, in spite of an ac- 
cumulated mass of facts that ought to 
have put them into limbo scores of 
years ago. An all-embracing theory of 
the order in which the fossils would 
always be found to occur, was in- 
vented a hundred years ago in a little 
corner of western Europe to explain 
some local phenomena, and it was as- 
sumed on this narrow data that over all 
the rest of the world the fossils must 
always occur in the exact order there 
observed. And this theory has domi- 
nated the whole science since with such 
arbitrary power that modern explorers 
among the rocks in Asia, in Africa, and 
in America, are constantly called upon to 
deny the positive evidence of their senses 
whenever they find the strata occurring 
in the reverse of this accepted order. All 
kinds of imaginary folds or twists or 
slidings in mountain masses or even 
whole countries, involving thousands of 
square miles of territory, or perhaps the 
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turning upside down of a district four 
or five hundred square miles in area, 
are invented in demonstration of the lov- 
ing allegiance with which the infallibility 
of this life-succession theory is regarded 
by modern geologists. 

And this fanatical adherence to an an- 
tiquated theory is necessitated solely by 
the fear that otherwise we could not 
avoid the belief in the Biblical record 
of a universal deluge. The instinctive 
dread of seeing the ghosts of the antedi- 
luvian world arise from every stone- 
quarry or every mine shaft, confirma- 
tory of the Bible record, has kept 
modern geologists whipped into line in 
obedience to this out-of-date theory. Be- 
cause our increasing knowledge of the 
underground conditions in all parts of 
the world only confirms more and more 
the wonderful record of the Scriptures, 
that “the world that then was, being 
overflowed with water, perished.” 

And if the fossils in the rocks were 
placed there by the great watery disturb- 
ance of the flood, the conclusion is inevi- 
table that, back of all this, there must 
have been a literal, immediate creation, 
at some definite time not very long pre- 
viously. 

Everywhere in the stratified rocks we 
find remains of plants and animals that 
once flourished in our world. They have 
been buried in the ground for untold cen- 
turies; and yet they are manifestly the 
predecessors or ancestors of the plants 
and animals now living. And when the 
human mind, inquiring into the origin of 
things, seeks to know how or when the 
present forms of life had their beginning, 
it becomes self-evident that the key to 
this question, if there be a key, is to be 
found in the right understanding of how 
these fossils were buried, and how they 
themselves originated. 

Of course a superficial study of the 
question soon led people to talk of va- 
rious successive ages in which these de- 
. posits had been made, thus extending the 
beginning of things back into the abysmal 


recesses of eternity, and laying the essen-. 


tial foundation for the development the- 


ory. For often immensely thick deposits 
of rock were found interbedded between 
various types of life; and the discoverers 
would grow eloquent in picturing the 
vast eons that must have elapsed after 
the lower beds were formed before the 
upper ones were deposited. Perhaps the 
lower or older beds would be remains of 
land plants, and the upper fossils would 
be crinoids or other deep-sea forms, with 
all these strata hundreds of yards thick 
lying in between. It was such conditions 
as these that gave a seeming reality to 
the successive ages pictured in such vivid 
language by the fertile imaginations of 
geologists. And of course those types of 
life found at the bottom were necessarily 
the oldest of the series, and those on top 
were younger to the extent of the vast 
eons of time represented by the beds 
spread out between. 

But these were altogether superficial 
conclusions ; for it was soon noticed that 
not always the same kinds of fossils were 
thus found at the bottom, or next to the 
granite. Perhaps those found on top in 
ene place, and thus judged younger at 
least than many others, would elsewhere 
be found at the bottom, or next to the 
Archean or granite; that is, in the posi- 
tion of what were supposed to be the 
oldest. Or perhaps two distinct types of 
fossils, in many places found separated 
by vast beds of strata supposed to repre- 
sent vast eons of time, would in other 
places be found the one on top of the 
other with nothing intervening, and with 
every physical appearance of having been 
deposited together at approximately the 
same time. Or perhaps in still another 
place, the traditional order in which the 
fossils ought to occur would be found 
entirely reversed, that is, the supposed 
“oldest” kinds would be on top where 
the youngest ought to be, while deep 
down, beneath them would be the so- 
called “youngest,” with every physical 
appearance of having been actually de- 
posited in this order, and the whole on 
an immense scale extending over perhaps 
five hundred or a thousand square miles 
of territory. 
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The popular theory of successive ages 
represented by definite, successive types 
of life always found in an invariable 
order of sequence, is manifestly helpless 
to explain these facts. In reality they 
prove that no type of fossils is old, and 
none is young; that there is absolutely no 
way of proving one type older than an- 
other. This theory of successive ages of 
life never was a scientific generalization 
of any value, because it was adopted at 
the very dawn of the science on childishly 
insufficient data. It was invented in 
France or England to explain the order 
in which the rocks seemed to occur in 
those localities; and from the first it in- 
volved the monstrous assumption that 
over all the rest of the world the rocks 
must always be found in the exact order 
observed in these insignificant corners of 
western Europe. It is surprising that 
men calling themselves scientific, and 
claiming to follow the methods of Bacon 
and Newton, should ever have been 
guilty of such slipshod reasoning. But 
it is absolutely amazing that modern sci- 
entists should still cling to such a prim- 
itive, puerile theory, in view of what we 
now know of the absolutely irregular 
order in which the rocks occur, taking 
the world all over. And I do not see how 
we can any longer avoid the conclusion 
that no one type of fossil is older than 
another, but all of approximately the 
same age, representing one complete 
world, and doubtless buried in one great 
universal catastrophe of world ruin. 

Nothing resembles this childish theo- 
rizing of the geologists from such insuffi- 
cient data so well as the exquisite fable 
of the three little green peas in the little 
green pod. These wise little fellows no- 
ticed that their little world was all green, 
and they themselves green likewise, and 
they shrewdly concluded that the whole 
universe must also be green. And yet 
we are not told of their traveling through- 
out the universe and systematically ex- 
plaining all subsequently observed colors 
in terms of their theory, as the geologists 
have done for nearly a hundred years, 
blaming the Bible all the while because it 


would not confirm their absurd specula- 
tions. 

But with the great fossil world be- 
fore us for explanation as to how it was 
buried, and with all previous theories 
exploded about a definite order in which 
they occur, or the successive ages which 
they were supposed to represent, the con- 
clusion is absolutely unavoidable that 
they represent a complete world buried 
at one time, as the Scriptures state. 
While back of it all, looming up through 
the dawn as the mists of evolution and 
cosmological speculations clear away, 
twentieth century science must stand 
with uncovered head and bowed form in 
presence of that most august thought of 
the human mind, “ In the beginning God 
created.” 
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The Unproved Assumptions of 
Evolution 


IF blind adherence to unproved as- 
sumptions constitutes mental freedom, 
one might readily understand the signifi- 
cance of the glowing tributes which are 
now being paid to Darwin’s memory. 
Those eulogists are guilty of the same 
fault which they attribute to the super- 
natural believer. The man of supernat- 
ural faith believes, on the authority of 
God the revealer, things which can not 
be proved. These modern disciples of 
Darwin accept things without proof 
because of an overweening confidence in 
the superiority of their own intellect, 
which makes them believe that they see, 
when in reality they do not see. 

The whole theory of evolution on its 
rational side is based on a series of as- 
sumptions for which no definite proof 
is forthcoming. Not only is it unable 
to indicate the start of life, but it fails 
utterly to explain the origin and growth 
of the noblest sentiments with which hu- 
man nature is endowed.— Selected. 





“ By the word of the Lord were the 
heavens made;,and all the host of them 
by the breath of his mouth.” 











The Emperor for Temperance 
EDITORIAL 


THE growth of the temperance senti- 
ment throughout the world has not been 
as rapid as it might have been if those 


in authority had always used the strong 


influence of their 
example in the 
interests of right 
principles. The 
President who 
turns down his 
glass at a _ ban- 
quet where wine 
is served 
strengthens many 
another of 
weaker will to 
do the same on 
that or some 
other occasion. It 
is with pleasure, 
therefore, that 
the friends of 
temperance have 
learned of the 
action of Em- 
peror William of 
Germany in re- 
gard to the use 
of alcoholic bev- 
erages. Induced, 
possibly, to take 
such action by the 
constant increase 
in the use of these beverages, the emperor 
appointed a commission a year or two 
ago to investigate the question of the con- 
sumption of liquors by the people of his 
realm. The returns of this commission 
opened the eyes of the emperor to a con- 
dition of things that was far from 
promising. He found that the people 
were taxing themselves for alcoholic 
beverages more than he was taxing them 
for the support and increase of his navy. 
They were drinking of beer, wines, and 
other alcoholic drinks the enormous total 
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of 2,020,674,300 gallons a year, or thirty- 
three and one-half gallons for every man, 
woman, and child in the whole German 
empire. 

The emperor doubtless reasoned that 
his example would be more telling than 
his words in combating the evil. There- 
fore it was that 
he made the de- 
cision, in Decem- 
ber last, to ab- 
stain henceforth 
from the use of 
intoxicating liq - 
uors as a bever- 
age, and person- 
ally to use at 
state banquets 
and receptions a 
temperance bev- 
erage, specially 
prepared for that 
purpose. There is 
probably no other 
record in history 
of a crowned 
monarch taking 
such a position. 

During the 
proceedings of 
the Methodist 
Preachers’ Meet- 
ing at New York 
on Dec. 21, 1908, 
resolutions were 
adopted con- 
gratulating the emperor upon the posi- 
tion he had taken, and assuring him of 
the prayers of the 974 ministers present 
and the 200,000 communicants whom 
they represented. An engrossed copy of 
these resolutions, a reduced facsimile of 
which appears on this page, was for- 
warded to the emperor through the 
American minister at Berlin. It is hoped 
that from the influence of this example 
much good may accrue to the cause of 
temperance not only in Germany, but 
throughout the world. 














Personal Liberty 
Cc. P. BOLLMAN 


It is insisted by many that prohibitory 
liquor laws interfere with personal lib- 
erty; but the contention is false. No 
man has a right to do anything that 
needlessly places the life or property of 
others in jeopardy. No man has a right 
to domicile even his own family in an 
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It is not true that whisky does not hurt 
those who let it alone. It lays a heavy 
tribute of loss of property, of happiness, 
and even of life, upon thousands of inno- 
cent victims every year. 

Have those who are taxed to support 
courts, jails, hospitals, and asylums no 
rights the saloon-keeper and the tippler 
are bound to respect? Has the sober 
workman no right of protection against 
the unsteady hand or 











SaLoonist: “ Don’t interfere with personal liberty. I have 
a right to. roll this stone where I please” 
PROHIBITIONIST: “No, you have no right to wreck the lives 
of the people” 


unsafe building. If he lives in a city, 
he has no right to maintain defective 
flues or use defective stovepipes. The 
law takes cognizance of these things, for 
the reason that by occupying unsafe 
buildings and using defective flues one 
jeopardizes life and property. For a like 
reason, civil law may properly prohibit 
the sale, and even the use, of intoxicating 
beverages, since every intoxicated man is 
a menace to the peace and safety of his 
neighbors, and a source of danger to 
their property. 








the dizzy head of 
his intoxicated fellow 
workman? Have the 
men, women, and chil- 
dren who throng our 
streets or traverse our 
country roads no right 
of protection against 
the numerous accidents 
due not to their own 
personal indulgence, but 
to the indulgence of 
others, in intoxicating 
liquors? Have the wives 
and children of drink- 
ing men no right of pro- 
tection against the drink 
demon ? 


Truly it is not only 
the right, but the bound- 
en duty, of the state to 
extend protection to all 
these. As well claim 
personal liberty in justi- 
fication of the reckless 
automobilist, the sneak 
thief, the thug, the mur- 
derer, as for the drunkard and the sa- 
loon-keeper. 
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The Only Safe Way 


OnE popular fallacy is that the mod- 
erate drinker may remain always as 
such; that he has the matter completely 
under his control: that he is master of 
the situation; that he can play with the 
serpent and not be bitten. ‘“ The pru- 
dent man foresecth the evil, and hideth 
himself: but the simple pass on, and are 
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punished.” This fallacious reasoning is 
the comfort and stay of the average mod- 
erate drinker (if he reasons at all), and 
the cause of the ruin of more lives than 
any other argument that has _ been 
brought forth to sustain the false doc- 
trine that moderate drinking is always 
under control, and that the habit can be 
left off at any time, and always be kept 
within the limitations of safety and so- 
briety.... 

As a rule, all habitual drinkers were 
once moderate drinkers. There may be 
instances where men have plunged sud- 
denly into violent excesses with suicidal 
intent, but such exceptions are rare. The 
rule is that the habit starts from the first 
glass, and in some cases its course is run 
more rapidly than others. . . . There is 
only one safe and certain way, and that 
is, Avoid the use of alcoholic beverages 
in moderation, and you will never use 
them to excess.— From “ The Moderate 
Drinker,’ by L. D. Mason, M. D. 
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A Temperance Handbill 


SAVINGS-BANK FOR LOSINGS 
(We Save What Our Customers Lose) 
Saloon 
Less Value for the Money Than Any 
Place Else on Earth 

OPEN at all hours, day and _ night. 
Back doors on Sundays. ; 

Bring all the money your family can 
get along without. 

We cash checks on pay-days, and leave 
patrons some of the money to take home 
to their families. 

Good money only taken on deposit. 

Nothing paid on deposits except Dis- 
appointment, Degradation, Disgrace, Dis- 
ease, Degeneracy, and Death. 





Special Advantages 

Special dividend of Delirium Tremens 
to old depositors. 

Free ticket to ruin to all who pay well 
at the counter. . 

Free tickets every year to one hundred 
thousand depositors, securing for them 
drunkards’ graves in the potters’ fields 





of our nation’s numerous cemeteries. 

Thousands and thousands of free ad- 
mission tickets to jails, penitentiaries, and 
asylums every year. 

Ten thousand murders and violent 
deaths annually. 

Children of depositors sent free to 
almshouses and orphanages for other 
people to support. 

Wives and mothers condemned to lives 
of drudgery and want. 

We obey ALL laws EXCEPT those 
prohibiting gambling, allowing minors in 
saloons and selling to minors, harboring 
gambling slot-machines and lewd pic- 
tures, and the mandates of the great 
moral laws of Christianity, and are par- 
ticularly desirous of the indorsement of 
wives and mothers. 

(The reverse side) 
Wanted 

One hundred boys for new customers. 

Most of our old customers are rapidly 
dropping out. 

One burned to death in the city jail. 

Two were killed in a railroad wreck. 

One died of chronic alcoholism. 

Another went to Minidoka and com- 
mitted suicide. 

One is in prison awaiting trial for a 
heinous offense. 

A few have reformed. 

One was warned away from town 
under penalty of a five months’ jail sen- 
tence if he returned. 

Three were suspected of counterfeit- 
ing, and left. 

A large number are frequently in jail. 

Most of the balance ain’t worth fool- 
ing with — they’ve got no money. 

We are just obliged to have new cus- 
tomers, fresh young blood, or we will 
have to shut up shop. 

Don’t make any difference whose boys 
you are, we need you. 

You will be welcome. 

If you once get started with us, we 
guarantee to hold you. Our goods are 
sure. Come early, stay late! 

Yours truly, 
LICENSED SALOON-KEEPER. 
— The Union Signal. 
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“ Protestantism, the Sacred Cause of G 


od’s Light and Truth Against the Devil’s 


Falsity and Darkness.’’— Carlyle. 
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A New 
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Advocating Yearly Subscription Protesting 
Primitive 5 cents Against 
Christianity Per copy, 10 cents Aposta:y 








Protestantism and Catholicism. 





why popular Protesta 
IT WILL TELL YOU Why Protestantism, 








cities of America, of 





: extent she is alread 
IT WILL TELL YOU Which of the conten 
Catholicism or Bible 
will be won. 


SPECIAL OFFER FROM 





only 15 cents each. 


THIS NEW QUARTERLY Magazine will discuss the fundamental principles of 
ANCE will make it UNLIKE OTHER MAGAZINES 
IT WILL TELL YOU The difference between genuine and so-called Protestantism. Also 
gulf to Roman Catholicism. 
IT WILL TELL YOU The meaning of Rome’s control of political parties, of the great 


IT WILL TELL YOU Why and when Rome will again rule the world. Also to what 


During April, May, and June, subscriptions for The Protestant Magazine will be received as 
follows: 5 or more copies, one year, to one address, or to separate addresses, cash with order, 


Its CONTENTS and APPEAR 


ntism is dead. 

so-called, is stretching her hands across the 
the public press, public school text-books, etc. 
y ruling. 


ding forces will be finally victorious,— Roman 
Protestantism. Also how and when the victory 


NOW UNTIL JUNE 30, 1909 





THE PROTESTANT M 


AGAZINE. Takoma Park 


Washington, D. C. 





























The Speaker's Manual of 


Pronunciation 











By Mrs. Fannie D. Chase 


A manual for public 
speakers, teachers, stu- 
dents, in fact, every one 
who uses the English 
language. 

Gives the correct pro- 
nunciation of over 2,000 
words commonly mis- 
pronounced. 

Contains a short list 
of the most common 
foreign phrases. 

Suggests “More than Half a Hundred 

on’t’s” for those who are particular in 
their choice of words. 

Includes twenty-four exercises in enun- 
ciation for either class or private study. 

128 pages, pocket size. 


Cloth, 25 cents. Leather, 50 cents. 
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Review and Herald Publishing Assn. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York City South Bend, Ind. 


Signs of the Times 


Tuts is an illustrated, religious, pro- 
phetic, educational, and temperance journal, 
devoted to the exposition of the gospel as 
found in both the Old and New Testaments, 
and as preached by Christ and his apostles. 

The fulfilment of the prophetic portion 
of the Scriptures, as shown by the important 
events constantly occurring, is made espe- 
cially prominent. 

Each number contains a Bible reading 
on some important topic, and in its various 
departments will be found something of in- 
terest to every member of the family. 
The Signs of the Times is emphatically a 
family journal and worthy a place in every 
household. 


Subscription Price 
Weekly edition (52 numbers), $1.50 a 
year. 
Monthly magazine, $1 a year. 
Combination offer: Weekly journal and 
Monthly magazine, $2 a year. 
Send for sample copies. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


Mountain View, = - ° California 
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For Religious Liberty Workers 


Religious Liberty Leaflets Religious Liberty Post- 








A SERIES of tersely written tracts, en- Cards 
velope size, covering the most important d 
phases of the religious liberty question. Cartoons have had a large place in 
1 Principles Too Little Understood..... y molding public sentiment. The cartoons 
2 Sunday Laws ...... Sk ES ¥% which have appeared in Liberty have 
3 Logic of Sabbath Legislation ........ % been prepared with the idea of impress- 
4 The Ciel Sapna) o.oo se iccaveses ee % in th ind with th ee: 
5 Civil Government and the Church.... 4 (78 te min wit dey € principles at stake 
6 Religious Liberty —What Eminent Au- in this great question of religious liberty. 
thorities Say ..........2s..sseeee- The Religious Liberty Post-cards are 
The Church’ - as aa 
2 FS adi “Fe all gua — nie apesin % facsimiles of some of the best of these 
9 Limits of Civil Authority ........... %4 cartoons, and have been heartily wel- 
10 ‘i a: the Sabbath a comed by all lovers of religious liberty 
1v1 MSTITUTION F 1. we ce cece cc ceve 4 1 . ‘ 
1r What Are Works of Charity and Ne- = ee of spreading the principles 
SE RS cate Ra ART I y% of this important subject. 
ta “ Backward. States” © 0.02306 vcics sve ce y, There are ten different cards in the 


Al der C 1 1 ieti Y : 
“1 wa. il cae a ee complete set, printed in assorted colors. 


MWS 8) 8.655 5 Sino are arava! occa agree Stee ore % Single set, post-paid .......... $ .10 
Complete Set, post-paid, 8 cents Five or more, each ............ .06 
Review and Herald Publishing Association 
New York City WASHINGTON, D. C. South Bend, Ind. 




















LIFE AND HEALTH 


An Illustrated Magazine for the Common People 








Read by 200,000 People Every Month. 
The Most Popular Health and Temperance Magazine Published. 


IT TELLS YOU IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE 


1. How to Live in Health. 
2. How to Avoid Disease. 
3. How to Treat Common Diseases at Home Without Drugs. 
4. How to Sleep, Cook, Eat, and Dress for Health. 
. The Vital News Concerning Temperance, Health, and Purity Reform, 
Medical Missionary and Kindred Movements. 
Do you wonder that we have over 1,000 agents? That one of them sold 230 copies in a 
day? That another sold 260 in eight hours (3 days) netting a profit of $2.27 an hour? 
Yearly subscription, $1.00; six months, 50 cents. 
Clubs: 3 to 20 copies to one person, or to separate addresses, one year, cash with order, 
60 cents each; six months, 35 cents each; 25 or more copies, same basis, one year, 45 cents; 


six months, 25 cents each. 
Single copies, 10 cents; 5 to 20 copies, 5 cents each; 25 to 400 copies, 4 cents; 500 to 800 


copies, 3% cents; 1,000 or more, 3 cents. 
If you wish to join our army of agents, kindly send a written recommendation from 


your pastor, teacher, banker, or leading business firm. 


LIFE AND HEALTH 


Takoma Park - - Washington, D. C. 
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LIBERTY 


LIBERTY 


The Official Organ of the Religious 
Liberty Bureau 


Department of the General Conference of 
Seventh-day Adventists 


Wasuincrton, D. C., SECOND QuaRTER, 1909 


25 cents a year 


“ “ “ 


Subscription price - 
To foreign countries 35 


Published Quarterly by 


REVIEW & HERALD PUBLISHING ASSN. 
Takoma Park Station, Washington, D. C. 





Entered as second-class matter, May 1, 1906, at 
the post-office at Washington, D. C., under the act 
of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Reapers of Liperty throughout the 
country are invited to send to this Office 
clippings from papers and magazines per- 
taining to the current history of the 
rights of conscience. The name and date 
of the publication from which the article 
is taken should always accompany it. 





—_ 


ReEticious legislation has been pro- 
posed recently in a number of States, 
among which are these: Maine, Con- 
necticut, New York (twenty-one bills), 
Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
Missouri (eight bills), Oregon, and Cal- 
fornia. The friends of religious liberty 
have been active in opposing all these 
measures. 


—_— 





WE take pleasure in inviting attention 
both to the appearance and to the con- 
tents of this number of Liperty. The 
attractive appearance of the cover will 
constitute a pleasing invitation to exam- 
ine the magazine, and we believe that 
candid readers will not be disappointed 
with what they find inside the cover. 
Being, so far as we know, the only mag- 
azine of its kind published in America, 
it is deserving of very wide circulation, 
and we invite all friends of liberty to 


co-operate with us in enlarging the 7 
sphere of influence of a publication de- 
voted to so worthy a cause. 


_ 
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THOsE Constitutional provisions which 
were intended by the founders of this | 
government as effective barriers against 
a union of church and state were estab- 
lished by Christian men, in harmony with 
Christian principles, and in the interest 
of a pure Christianity. Any effort to 
override these provisions, and to make 
use of the authority of the state for the 
furtherance of the aims of the church, 
however sincere may be the motives of 
those who make it, is contrary to Chris- 
tian principles, and to whatever extent 
it is successful will prove detrimental to 
the best interests of both the church and 
the state. 


ot 





WHEN a man has been proved guilty 
of a certain offense, it is no justification 
of his course for him to declare that | 
others have done the same thing. His ~ 
assertion may be true, but his own of- 
fense is not excused thereby. So when 4 
it is clearly established by the unim-- 7 
peachable testimony of history that 
Roman Catholics have been intolerant of 
dissenters and have used the state as an 
instrument of persecution, it is no ex- 
cuse for their course to prove that Prot- 
estants have done the same thing. The 
Christian and the true Protestant prin- 
ciples forbid any effort to coerce the re- 
ligious belief of any one, and the fact 
that these principles have been violated 
by professed Protestants is no just rea- 
son for abandoning right principles and 
for assuming lordship over the con- 
sciences of the people. All the sophis- 
tries of the dialecticians can not make 
wrong right. All the wisdom of all the 
medieval scholastics can not justify op- 
pression or persecution in matters of 
religion. 














